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GROUP 
TIRE SALES 
WAREHOUSES, GROUP PURCHASE PLAN 


INC (Not Available to the General Public) 


/: 


DEAR MEMBER: 


You will be pleased to know that special arrangements have been made 
with GROUP TIRE SALES to enable you to: 
Save BIG money on 
¢ New Premium Tires* 
* Quality Automotive Batteries 
¢ Shock Absorbers (By Monroe). 
Because GROUP TIRE sells at WHOLESALE PRICE LEVELS due to 
Volume Buying Power 
Direct From Factory 
In Low Overhead Warehouse Locations 
The GROUP TIRE WRITTEN GUARANTEE is the finest in the tire in- 
dustry, is honored at ALL GROUP WAREHOUSES, and covers: 
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DEAR MEMBER: 


You will be pleased to know that special arrangements have been made 
with GROUP TIRE SALES to enable you to: 
Save BIG money on 
e New Premium Tires* 
© Quality Automotive Batteries 
e Shock Absorbers (By Monroe). 
Because GROUP TIRE sells at WHOLESALE PRICE LEVELS due to 
Volume Buying Power 
Direct From Factory 
In Low Overhead Warehouse Locations 
The GROUP TIRE WRITTEN GUARANTEE is the finest in the tire in- 
dustry, is honored at ALL GROUP WAREHOUSES, and covers: 
All Road Hazards 
Workmanship and Materials 
No-Time-Limit Mileage Guarantee 
All GROUP TIRE WAREHOUSES are open 
8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Weekdays 
8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Saturdays 
If desired, Easy Budget Terms with up to 24 months to pay are 
available. BankAmericard and Master Charge are honored. And 
remember, 
“THIS PROGRAM IS NOT AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC” 
KEEP YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD WITH YOU AT ALL TIMES 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 
SPECIAL WHOLESALE DISCOUNT 
TEAR ON GROUP PURCHASE PLAN 


ANBIN et aa CAL STATE UNIVERSITY 


BANKAMERICARD i. OF LONG BEACH 
al LINES AND 
wteome hire S27 By special arrangement this membership card entitles the holder 
KEEP THIS to WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE PRICES on new tires, shock ab- 
sorbers, automotive batteries, wheels and other products as 
MEMBERSHIP available. 


The Easy Way... The Thrifty Way ... The Sensible Way to Buy Tires 


USE YOUR CARD IN YOUR G 0 (SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS) eo 
CREDIT UNION WALLET WITH YOU TIRE SALES Open Daily 8 to 6, Saturday 8 to 5 
a a WAREHOUSES, Manufactured by World's Largest Tire Makers or Subsidiaries if 


ITY ONLY” 


TIRES at 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE PRICES 


SHOCKS ¢ WHEELS ¢ BATTERIES 


LARGEST SELECTION OF TIRES FREE MOUNTING ON PREMISES 


16 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


2 


GROUP TIRE SALES 
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EXCEPT: MAG, WIRE, TRUCK, 
FRONT DRIVE AUTOS 


LONGEST WRITTEN MILEAGE WARRANTY IN THE TIRE INDUSTRY 
SOUTHWEST'S LARGEST GROUP TIRE PROGRAM — 16 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU 


POLYESTER 4 PLY GLASS BELTED 78 SERIES 


HIGH QUALITY 78 SERIES EXTRA HEAVY — WIDE 78 BELTED 78 SERIES BELTED 78 SERIES 


FIND YOUR SIZE & TYPE 
ON PRICE SHEET 


SEE BACK COVER FOR 
LOCATION NEAREST YOU 


eens ee ees ee eS ee oe eer | 


WHITEWALL WHITEWALL WHITEWALL — FIBERGLASS WHITEWALL — FIBERGLASS 
30,000 MILE WARRANTY 35,000 MILE WARRANTY 30,000 MILE WARRANTY 35,000 MILE WARRANTY 
Warehouse as Warehouse ee Warehouse soot Warehouse are 
Size Group Price Tax Size Group Price Tax Size Group Price Tax Size Group Price Tax 
A78-13 21.77 1.72 A78-13 24.95 Tiz2 A78-13 22.88 NES: A78-13 25.76 1.73 
C78-13 22.91 1.97 C78-13 26.93 1.97 E78-14 26.58 2.26 C78-13 27.38 2.01 
C78-14 24.62 2.01 C78-14 27.45 2.01 F78-14 27.41 2.42 C78-14 27.96 2.01 
E78-14 25.95 2.23 E78-14 28.24 2.23 G78-14 28.89 2.58 E78-14 28.88 2.26 
F78-14 26.76 2.37 F78-14 29.79 2.37 H78-14 30.28 2.80 F78-14 30.61 2.42 
G78-14 27.60 2.53 G78-14 30.91 2.53 G78-15 29.29 2.65 G78-14 31.86 2.58 
H78-14 28.88 2.73 H78-14 32.85 2.73 H78-15 31.23 2.88 H78-14 33.76 2.80 
G78-15 28.96 2.59 F78-15 29.88 2.40 J78-15 31.97 3.03 F78-15 30.61 2.52 
H78-15 29.75 2.79 G78-15 31.68 2.59 L78-15 32.37 3.12 G78-15 32.56 2.65 
J78-15 30.78 2.96 H78-15 32.85 2.79 yo Yau REED Hew H78-15 33.76 2.88 
L78-15 31.55 3.09 J78-15 34.51 2.96 J78-15 35.47 3.03 
L78-15 35.97 3.09 SHOCK ABSORBERS? 78-15 36.90 3.12 5 
2 
50 SERIES 2 
EASY PAY BUDGET TERMS ausiness &AM- 6PM Wookdays 4 PLY : 
UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY HOURS.» 8AM. 5 PM Saturdays 2 
Closed Sundays 4 PLY 50 SERIES TUBELESS 4 
RAISED WHITE LETTERS 25,000 ims ricewacnor ile 
See ek 2.38 560-15 Gaeet sees 1.66 
ees = 2.94 600-15 18.73 19.97 ‘1.81 
MeOs1¢ be 3.89 600-12 17.98 19.85 —+1.53 Es 
Polat ee 272 560-13 18.11 (19.78 (1.52 2 
polincaetl ae 299 600-13 _ 18.87 20.65 —+1.60 2 
reel ls whee 379 615-13 = 18.98 (1.54 2 
ee es 3.91 560-14 = 19.52 1.63 2 
: : = 7 
70 SERIES 60 SERIES ts 
CALIFORNIA OCEANSIDE 92054 SANTA MONICA 90404 BELTED BELTED Z 
ees (19) xorg? 
1281, Kraomer BW. baie 93030 SOUTH EL MONTE 91733 BELTED RAISED WHITE LETTER O ENEERIC CA ieeie ie 
emereee eee (Zig) s7o-1182, WHITE LETTERS G 
A70-13 24.94 1.96 Zi 
1445 N. Magnolia Ave. 5 OMONA/MONTCLAIR 91766 IRVINE/SANTA ANA 92714 B70-13 37.89 2411 A60-13 29.95 1.95 oe 
G18) AAQAA70! 4206 Price St. 17281 Eastman Street i B60-13 31.76 2.15 
GLENDALE/ (714) 629-2527 (714) 751-2025 D70-14 28.78 2.26 i u i 
Pape haar SAN BERNARDINO/ WOODLAND HILLS E70-14 30.36 2.47 E60-14 35.89 2.68 
q RIVERSIDE 92408 CANOGA PARK 91364 F70-14 32.80 2.61 F60-14 36.49 2.82 B 
BA er es 530 E. Industrial Rd. 6412 Variel Ave. G60-14 37.90 3.07 
HAWTHORNE (714) 888-3281 (213) 999-6060 G70-14 34.66 2.78 ‘ : é 
3719 W. Rosecrans Ave. 796-0276 H70-14 35.42 3.04 L60-14 42.73 3.56 
sate erin Seabee! NEVADA G70-15 34.95 2.84 £60-15 35.98 2.73 
Fo CT eee SN ROU eels LAS VEGAS 89114 H70-15 36.82 3.08 F60-15 36.87 2.93 
Soccer uae Seo Sonighland Or G60-15 28.86 3.08 
(218) 426-7315 PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE wiTHouTNoTice 460-15 43.98 3.10 


RADIAL STEEL RADIAL STEEL RADIAL STEEL RADIAL 
78 SERIES 78 SERIES 70 SERIES 60 SERIES 
78 SERIES STEEL RADIAL WHITEWALL 70 SERIES STEEL RADIAL 60 SERIES RADIAL 
WHITEWALL SUPERPREMIUM WHITEWALL RAISED WHITE LETTERS 

45,000 MILE WARRANTY 55,000 MILE WARRANTY 43,000 MILE WARRANTY BRGO-13 49.55 751 
BR78-13 34.93 2.06 AR78-13 33.86 1.99 BR70-13 37.70 2.25 ER60-14 56.71 368 
ER78-14 — 39.54 2.47 BR78-13 39.69 2.06 ER70-14 41.96 2.67 FR60-14 58.57 2.84 
FR78-14 41.67 2.65 DR78-14 41.79 2.38 FR70-14 43.73 2.86 GR60-14 60.93 3.27 
GR78-14 42.89 2.85 ER78-14 44.53 2.47 GR70-14 45.60 3.00 FR60-15 56.71 2.98 
HR78-14 46.95 3.04 FR78-14 46.90 2.65 HR70-14 48.37 3.29 GR60-15 61.53 3.33 
GR78-15 43.76 2.80 GR78-14 48.45 2.85 GR70-15 45.98 3.05 HR60-15 63.90 3.40 
HR78-15 45.56 3.11 HR78-14 51.97 3.04 HR70-15 49.51 3.27 LR60-15.. ©6695" 3.59 
JR78-15 48.88 3.27 GR78-15 48.91 2.80 File LOSES SRS SRA as 
LR78-15 49.97 3.44 HR78-15 51.81 3.11 ‘ 

JR78-15 54.78 3.27 TRUCK « CAMPER 
COMPACT LR78-15 55.77 3.44 


FABRIC RADIALS 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


COMPACT 


TUBELESS BLACKWALL STEEL RADIALS 
sO ane MEER ey IMPORT STEEL RADIAL 
155-13 26.94 1.64 TUBELESS BLACKWALL 
165-13 26.99 1.72 50,000 MILE WARRANTY 
175-13 29.91 1.95  745SR-10 25.63 1.13 
185-13 34.64 2.07 155SR-12 28.59 1.51 
165-14 30.57 1.83  445SR-13 30.33 1.45 
175-14 33.44 2.00  455SR-13 30.96 4.67 
185-14 36.54 212  465SR-13 31.45 1.81 
155-15 28.46 1.60 475SR-13 33.99 1.95 
165-15 30.50 1.94 455SR-14 32.53 1.61 
165SR-14 34.87 7.89 
175SR-14 37.67 2.09 
155SR-15 33.94 1.82 
165SR-15 35.38 2.03 
145/70-12 26.16 1.63 
165/70-13 34.52 151 
185/70-13 38.05 1.95 
175/70-14 39.80 1.87 
185/70-14 42.31 2.06 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


BATTERIES 


HEAVY DUTY 
42 MONTH WARRANTY 
NO TRADE REQUIRED 


Warehouse 
Size Group Price 


22F/53 22.85 
22NF 23.95 
24/24F 27.90 
29NF/60 27.50 
42VW 26.75 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
FOR VEHICLES WITH HIGH 
DRAIN EXTRAS 


MADE BY MONROE 


HEAVY DUTY — Lifetime 
warranty — as long as you own 


60 MONTH WARRANTY your car. 6.95 each — 4 for 26.00 
>= oem ~——®:« EXTRA HEAVY DUTY — Lifetime 
Sete Ss ee guarantee — as long as you own 
24/24F 31.75 your car. $8.95 ‘each — 4 for 


26 34.65 


$32.00. Beyond compare for 
27F 35.80 


special or heavy duty service — 


72 Sidemount 26.95 Racing profile. 

74 Sidemount 31.87 ° ROADMASTER LEVELING UNIT 

77 Si ount x FOR OVERLOADS — Front and 

eens rae rear — $14.75 each. Lifetime 
HEAVY DUTY 6 VOLT Guarantee. 

36 MONTH WARRANTY e ULTRA LIFT AIR SHOCKS — 

GPI 20.97 Recommended for towing boats, 


mobile homes, trailers and other 
recreational vehicles. All sizes — 
$39.95 a pair. Lifetime Warranty. 


19L 21.62 


Your 
BANKAMERICARD 


urbeome here 


8 AM - 6 PM Weekdays 
BUSINESS 4 qm - 5 PM Saturdays 


HOURS: Closed Sundays 


$ 


WE HONOR 


master charge USE YOUR 


a CREDIT UNION 


COMMERCIAL HIWAY TRUCK CAMPER — DUPLEX TYPE 


NYLON CORD TUBE TYPE NYLON CORD TUBELESS HIWAY 
670-15 6 30.64 2.41 800-165 6 a9.21 3.26 
700-15 6 34,44 2.85 800-165 8 42.97 3.45 
700-15 8 98.43 3.02 875-165 6 46.75 3.89 
650-16 6 30.98 270 875-165 6 48.54 3.94 
700-16 6 ~~ 33.89 3.00 950-165 «8 56.35 4.48 
750-166 44.91 368 950-165 10 59.45 4.94 
700-14. 8 + 31,92 262 10-165 6 54.80 4.32 
670-15TBL 6 33.39 273 10-165 6 57.44 4.54 

12-165 8 66.56 5.58 

EX-TRACTION MUD & SNOW eT ae 
670-15. 6 33.07 2.76 
670-15 T/L 6 B7.80 308 EX-TRACTION MUD & SNOW 
100-15 8 ee 313 300-165 6 40.64 3.37 
700-15 so 338 800-165 8 44.45 3.56 
65016 6 eee 292 875-165 8 49.70 4.10 
700-16 6_433:90 3.29 950-165 8 58.23 4.59 
750-16 8 55.81 3.93 10-16.5 6 61.95 -4,52 

10-165 8 66,95 4.76 
12-165 6 71.23 5.93 
TRUCK 12-165 10 76.80 6.28 


78 SERIES 


R.V. ON/OFF 
ROAD TIRES 


RAISED WHITE LETTERS 


Tube- 
Size PLYSOMessic ihc: 


E78-14 6 37.45 2.87 
G78-15 6 40.61 3.27 _— — 
H78-15 6 45.92 3.50 = — 


AA 2 ie 5: ai 10-15 4 49.51 4.18 
H78-15 8 5271356 = — 10-45 6 52.40 4.29 
L78-16 8 — — §60.86 3.88 11-15 4 52.32 4.18 
F78-16 6. — — 35.92 2.95 T1415 6 55.69 4.60 
H78-16 6 — — 45.43 3.46 12415 6 61.58 5.41 
L78-15 8 — — (46.95 3.88 L60-15 4. 47.21 3.60 
Traction Tread — $3.00 More 12R15 6 94.87 5.7A 
Whitewall — $3.50 More 12-165 6 «61.41 5.49 


ii 
ei’ os 
b, \ ees 


\ 


Gunspoke Mag Vane 

Size Whitespoke Kromspoke Mag Dish 15 or 30 
14x6 — 13-5% 18.59 24.91 28.87 30.89 
14x7 19.88 2097 31.89 33.68 
14x8 — 14-5% 21.82 = 29.79 31.58 
15x7 20.94 29.88 36.53 38.68 
15x8 — 15-8% 21.97 30.71 42.90 45.89 
15x10 26.88 ae 48.74 51.84 
16x8 26.47 fen (ine: = 
16x10 28.71 san: Sas aa 
16:5: — 6:75 33.52 => pe ae 
16.52, 6:25 32.59 = 45.95 48.68 
16.5. — 9.75 35.95 ee 45.95 48.68 
C.H. Dust Caps 2.90 ea. _ 
C.H. Lug Nuits .15 ea. _ 


ORANGE FREE! 


ANAHEIM 
1281 No. Kraemer Blvd. 
(714) 630-3301 


TO SANTA 
MONICA 


SIGNAL 
PARKWA 


HILL 
LONG BEACH 


2747 Signal Parkway 
(213) 426-7315 


E.INDUSTRIAL RD. 


COMMERCIAL RD. 


wW 
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vv) 
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wn 


520 E. Industrial Rd. 
(714) 888-3281 796-0276 825-5761 


PIERCE 
COLLEGE 


BURBANK| 


EWAY 
VENTURA ERE 


WOODLAND HILLS/CANOGA PARK 
6412 Variel Ave. 
(213) 999-6060 


GLENDALE 
900 Allen Ave. 
(213) 240-2800 


This Warehouse 
Hours: 8:00 to 5:3 
8:00 to 4:0 


OXNARD 


161 No. Harrison Ave. 


(805) 486-8336 


SANTA MONICA 
1907 Olympic Bivd. 
(213) 829-7427 


“GA18 3INYOHLMVH 
“SAV NY¥3LSSM 


“SAV MVHSN3Y9 


f "_COMPTON AVE. 
REDONDO ‘% BEACH 
HAWTHORNE 

3719 W. Rosecrans Ave. 
(213) 675-1181 


GARDENA 
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SANTA ANA 


LONG BEACH 


COSTA MESA 


IRVINE/SANTA ANA 
17281 Eastman St. 
(714) 751-2025 


- AN BERNARDINO Ra 


POMONA/MONTCLAIR 
1206 Price St. 
(714) 629-2527 


SAN BERNARDINO \ FREEWAY a, 
AR AVE 


POTRERO 


SOUTH EL 
9720 East Rush St. 
(213) 579-1182 


OTHER GROUP TIRE SALES WAREHOUSES 


OCEANSIDE 92054 
478 Airport Road 
(714) 433-1020 


SAN DIEGO 92101 
450 10th Avenue 
(714) 239-9741 


EL CAJON 92020 
1445 N. Magnolia Ave. 
(714) 440-0701 


LAS VEGAS 89114 
3349 So. Highland Dr. 
(702) 732-7452 


GROUP CONSUMER PROTECTION PLAN @ LIMITED WARRANTY 


No-Time-Limit Mileage Tire Warranty. Group Co. warrants that the 
original purchaser will receive the full mileage as shown in this price 
schedule with no time limit or will be given a credit towards the purchase 
of a new tire at current Group pricing. This applies also to tires that fail 
due to defects in workmanship, material or road hazard. The credit will 
be computed by taking the original cost and dividing by a percentage 
based on mileage used, i.e., 50% mileage = 50% credit. 

Workmanship/Materlal and Road Hazard Tire Warranty. Group Co. 
warrants that if a tire not covered by the No-Time-Limit Mileage Tire 
Warranty fails due to defects in workmanship, material or road hazard at 
any time during the life of the original tread, the original purchaser will 
receive a credit towards the purchase of a new tire at current Group pric- 
ing. The credit will be computed by dividing original cost by original 
tread depth and multiplying by tread depth remaining, i.e., 50% tread 
depth = 50% credit. 

Road Hazard Warranty applies to passenger tires on passenger 
vehicles only. 

Additional Tire Warranty information. The warranties do not cover: 1) 
tires with repairable punctures; 2) tires that fail as a result of fire, van- 
dalism, collision, chains, willful abuse, or run flat; 3) TIRES WITH 
IRREGULAR OR PREMATURE WEAR OR DAMAGE DUE TO 
MISALIGNMENT, FAULTY OR WORN SUSPENSION SYSTEMS, im- 


proper inflation, out of balance, overloaded, or tires used on a wheel of 
unacceptable rim width; 4) tires used in any form of racing. 

Passenger car tires are considered worn or smooth when the remain- 
ing tread depth is 2/32 or less at high point of tread. 

Tires required at a future date for replacement of an adjustment tire or 
additional tire purchases may be limited to manufacturers and models 
carried in stock by Group Co. at that time. 

If a tire failure covered by the above warranties occurs beyond a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from a Group Co. warehouse, the customer may 
purchase a new tire and either bring or ship prepaid the failed tire to any 
Group Co. warehouse, along with the customer warranty invoice show- 
ing proof of purchase. Group Co. will process the tire as outlined in the 
warranties above and proper reimbursement will be made. 

Shock Absorber Warranty. Group Co. shock absorber warranty is a 
lifetime warranty. Should a shock absorber prove to be defective, Group 
Co. will replace the shock absorber at no charge. 

Wheel Warranty. Group Co. warrants replacement of a wheel at no 
charge should it prove to be defective in workmanship or material within 
12 months from date of purchase. 

36, 42 and 60 Month Battery Warranty. When testing shows a battery 
to be defective and it will not hold a charge, Group Co. will replace the 
battery at no charge within 90 days of purchase. After 90 days, the 


original purchaser will receive a credit towards the purchase of a new 
battery at current Group pricing. The credit will be computed by taking 
the original cost and dividing by a percentage based on months used, 
i.e., 50% months used, 50% credit. 


Additional Warranty Information Pertaining to All Products Sold by 
Group Co. The warranties covering all products sold by Group Co. apply 
only to the original purchaser, original vehicle on which product was in- 
stalled and is non-transferable. The warranties pertain to products used 
on non-commercial passenger cars and trucks only. 

The warranties covering all products sold by Group Co. do not cover 
consequential damages or injury resulting therefrom, and no implied or 
express warranties, no matter how made, shall be deemed to go beyond 
the warranties herein described. 

Defective tires, batteries, shock absorbers and wheels, along with 
original invoice, must be presented to any Group Co. Warehouse for 
replacement under terms of the above warranties. 

These warranties do not include the cost of incidental services, except 
tires replaced under these warranties will be mounted at no charge to 
the original purchaser. 

In compliance with the Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act enacted by 
Congress in 1975, all consumer products sold by Group Tire Sales 
Warehouses, Inc. are considered LIMITED WARRANTY. 


SAN DIEGO 


RIVERSIDE 


ALL SALES WAREHOUSES OPEN 8 TO 6 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY; 8 TO 5 SATURDAY — PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
STATEMENT OF QUALITY 


Fight Inflation 
with 
Group Purchasing 


All tires shown in this confidential price 
schedule are premium} and first line quality 
only. (Absolutely no seconds, blemished 
tires, used tires, retreads, or recaps are 
sold.) All tires in the warehouses are from 
factories of the best known and most 


respected manufacturers in the Industry, 
and are manufactured under the most rigid 
quality controls. See U.S. Govt. required 
Coding System and Tire Guide Reference 
Book at your Warehouse. Ask to see the 
maker's identifying code mark on the tire. 


BUSINESS 
HOURS: 


RETAIN THIS PRICING SCHEDULE IN SAFE PLACE FOR FUTURE USE. 


Attention: All private businesses, industrial organizations, institutions, associations and clubs, call the nearest Group 
Tire Sales Warehouse for membership information. A fringe benefit for members and personnel (without obligation). 


8 AM - 6 PM Weekdays 
8 AM - 5 PM Saturdays 
Closed Sundays 
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car fun on a student- —<—% 
sized budget? 

Then look to the g 

Midget — it’s the 

lowest priced 

authentic sports car 

in America! 
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The work irregular, the pay flexible, 
but Hollywood extras still come running, 


By Susan Drazin 


It is 8 o’clock on a Friday evening 
and a group of young people are get- 
ting a lot of attention on La Cienega 
Boulevard in West Los Angeles. The 
passing motorists are amazed by 
what they see—men and women in 
gold lame shorts, see-through 
blouses, feathers, satin jumpsuits and 
knit hats approaching the Zoo dis- 
cotheque. One young man in knee- 
high gold boots and silver cuffs 
hurries to join the group. He is con- 
fident. After all, the call was for way- 
out flashy-looking clothes. 

These people are not out for a 
night on the town. They are 
Hollywood screen extras going on an 
interview, hoping to work in a movie 
about a discotheque. 

Who are the extras? At home they 
are the couple next door battling with 
the crabgrass or standing in line at 
the supermarket with their kids. At 
work they are policemen, gangsters, 
cowboys, prostitutes, nuns, doctors, 
nurses, congressmen or bums. They 
are referred to as “atmosphere,” 
“background,” or just plain “kids.” 

Today, the extras must hustle for 
daily survival in an overcrowded 
business. According to a union 
spokesman, “Out of the 3,000 Los 
Angeles members of the Screen 


Extras Guild, only 10 percent work 
regularly. “Regularly” usually means 
working three days a week. Excep- 
tions are “stand-ins,” who stand 
under the studio lights for a particular 
star when a scene is being planned. 
On acontinuous TV show, or movie, 
this can be a full-time career. During 
the quiet periods (usually from 
February to September), the other 
90 percent rely on unemployment 
checks or moonlight jobs while they 
wait for business to pick up. 

Business has been quiet for 
months and extras on_ the 
discotheque interview are anxious. 
They have been told that the job lasts 
for two weeks. In their business that 
is considered a “career.” 

“Please form a line outside where 
you will get your carfare vouchers,” 
shouts a nervous assistant director. 
(Extras receive $5 carfare for inter- 
views.) “Then you will go inside and 
dance,” he continues. “We want to 
see how you move. Those of you 
that we pick will be tapped on the 
shoulder. Some of you will work in 
the dance contest scene which goes 
for three weeks. If you aren’t tapped 
on the shoulder, you are free to 
leave.” 

The extras enter the discotheque 
and pack the dance floor. A cassette 
is turned on and the music begins 
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with a hard rock tune. Everyone be- 
gins to move, each in his own partic- 
ular style, trying to project an added 
something that will impress the 
director and his assistant who are 
scrutinizing the dance floor from the 
balcony above. The director signals 
and a man below begins to move 
among the dancers, slowly choosing 
among them. Another song begins, 
then another. The dancers begin to 
itire but do not give up. Everyone 
wants the job. 

It is over. The lucky ones are told 
to wait. The others leave with the 
worry of having to call into the 
casting agencies for the next day’s 
job. 

For the extra who wants to work, 
the telephone is his tool. Calling in 
daily to the casting offices is essential 
and is usually done from 1 p.m. to 6 
p.m. or closing time (whenever the 
jobs are all filled). Central Casting, 
the largest of the casting agencies for 
extras (the others are Hollywood, 
Independent, Producer’s and 
Universal Casting) handles up to 
3,500 calls an hour from extras 
wanting work for the following day. 

Central’s procedure works like 
this: a call comes in from a studio for 
50 courtroom-types or 20 hookers. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of extras are 
giving their names to the operators, 
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who in turn repeat them over an 
intercom system. The casting 
directors, besides having uncanny 
memories, have on file an index card 
and photo of each extra. They are 
able to pick immediately the right 
person for the call from the multitude 
of names they hear each minute. 

The operator tells each extra 
calling one of three things: “Hold 
on,” meaning he is likely to have a 
job, or “Try later,” work is in but call 
back in five minutes, or “Nurk” 
(short for “no work”). Many extras 
have made up to 50 calls, only to 
hear the dreaded .“Nurk” at closing 
time. 

It is 8 o’clock Monday night and 
the chosen dancers are reporting to 
work at the Zoo discotheque for the 
first night’s shooting. They are told to 
wait in the Cave, an underground 
room resembling Carlsbad Caverns, 
away from the actors and crew. This 
separation is typical on large calls, 
referred to in the business as “cattle 
calls.” 

It is unbearably hot in the cave. 
The extras find seats. It is going to be 
a long wait. Some have brought 
books, knitting or cards. One young 
man lies down on a bench. He has 
worked all day at another job. 

Hours pass. Finally the second 
assistant calls “all the atmosphere” to 


the set outside the discotheque. The 
first assistant barks instructions over a 
loudspeaker system, “Line up in 
pairs. When we're ready for the first 
shot, you will be waiting eagerly to 
enter the discotheque. We want a lot 
of animation. Remember, you are all 
out for a good time.” 

It is 12:15 a.m. and the extras are 
still standing in line waiting for that 
first shot. The director calls a 
rehearsal. The crew and actors are 
ready. 

Steve Wilson waits with the 
others. He is tall, good-looking and 
wants to be an opera singer. Having 
trained for years, he is hopeful. “I’m 
only doing extra work until I can get 
established with my singing,” he 
said. “Besides,” he added, “the 
money is terrific.” 

For one day’s pay, an extra can 
earn from $56 to hundreds of 
dollars. The pay is adjustable, de- 
pending on what is required. For 
instance, special ability—which 
might include horseback riding or 
special dancing—pays an added $10 
a day. Wearing your own tuxedo or 
special costume brings $11; bringing 
your own car pays an extra $18.50. 
A silent bit rehearsed close-up or a 
scene which is important to the plot 
pays $100, a commercial $155. 
Hazardous work (stunts) can pay in 


the hundreds of dollars, depending 
on the bargain made with the show’s 
production department. 

The big jackpot is the chance to 
say, “You called?” to Telly Savalas. 
Speaking one line of dialogue pays 
$172.50. A Screen Actors Guild 
card is required, which most extras 
carry, hoping for a chance to use it. 
Unfortunately, they are at a 
disadvantage: according to a Screen 
Actors Guild ruling, any person hired 
for the day as an extra cannot be 
given a speaking part from a script or 
the production company is 
penalized. Exceptions are throw- 
away lines, meaning ad-lib lines 
made up at the last minute by a 
director that can be given to an extra, 
thus allowing him to use his SAG 
card. 

It is 2 a.m. The extras have been 
fed at the company’s expense and 
are returning to the Cave for more 
waiting. A card game forms. 

“Anyone working tomorrow?” 
one young man asks as he deals a 
hand. 

A woman sighs, “I have a 7 a.m. 
call at Paramount.” 

Everyone groans. 

The second assistant appears. 
“We need cars,” he announces. 
Everyone perks up. A mob forms. 
They all want that extra $18.50. One 
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young girl gets shoved to the back. 
She gives up and walks away. After 
much confusion, a few cars are 
picked and everyone returns to their 
card games, books and knitting. 

Finally another scene is shot 
outside the discotheque and the 
night is over at 6 a.m. The extras are 
told to return at 8 o'clock the 
following night. 

“When we were dismissed the 
second night, we were told there 
would be a call back the following 
week,” one woman extra recalls. “I 
waited all week for that call. I didn’t 
even call in for fear of jeopardizing 
two weeks work. When the job 
finally came in, my name wasn’t on 
the list. I was told the company had 
taken some people off the call and 
replaced them without giving a 
reason.” She shrugged, “I even 
bought a new blouse and wig for that 
job.” 

In contrast to the hardships and 
long days in the business, extras are 
sometimes treated to short, easy 
days. It is 10:30 Wednesday morn- 
ing as a “Kojak” episode is being 
filmed in one of the dining rooms of 
the plush Bonaventure hotel in 
downtown Los Angeles. The extras, 
dressed in smart-looking dinner 
attire, wait in an elegant dining 
room, complete with silver, crystal 
goblets and pleated gold curtains. A 
prop man furnishes their tables with 
fresh asparagus salads and creamy- 
desserts. 

Telly Savalas arrives. The crew is 
ready. “Quiet!” yells the assistant 
director. “We're ready. Cut the 
radios. We're rolling, speed 
—marker—action!” The extras—as 
directed—leisurely pick at the food 
and chat quietly among themselves 
as the camera focuses on Savalas. 

‘Its a wrap,” the assistant an- 
nounces at 3:30. The extras jump up 
and run to the nearest phone. 

Evelyn is first in line to call in. She 
works as an extra constantly, having 
on hand several wigs of all colors and 
a large, versatile wardrobe. 

When a call comes in requiring a 
tuxedo, formal wear, street clothes 
for a particular season or locale, 
bathing suit, ski clothes, western 
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costume or police officer's uniform, 
an extra had better have these things 
on hand if he wants to work. 

It is 8 o'clock Friday morning on 
the set of “The Lou Grant Show.” 
The extras talk with the actors as the 
crew lights the set — a metropolitan 
newsroom. It is a small call (15 
extras) and everyone seems friendly, 
yet some discrimination is sensed. 

One actor charges that extras have 
“nothing more intelligent to discuss 
than the toughness of the veal at 
dinner time.” He adds, “They are 
people who want nothing better than 
to go through life knitting or playing 
cards.” Such disparaging attitudes 
are not unusual in this business, nor 
is the Screen Extras Guild unaware 
of the problem. 

“Discrimination definitely exists,” 
said an SEG spokesman, “usually in 
subtle ways like unequal dressing 
room facilities. Extras have to share a 
dressing room and it is most often the 
shoddiest. However, an_ actress, 
although she may speak only one 
line, gets a nicer, private dressing 
room.” 

“One reason for discrimination,” 
the spokesman explained, “is that 
the nature of the work creates a class 
of people eager for adjustments. The 
crew members, who are on fixed 
incomes, resent an extra making 
more than they do. They see them as 
groveling for their money.” 

It is 6 o'clock Monday night at 
Universal Studios and the extras 
have been dismissed. A few remain, 
crowded around the assistant 
director. 

A young woman _=— speaks 
anxiously, “I was in the scene with 
Susan Clark. I lifted her onto the 
hospital bed.” 

Another man adds, “I helped lift 
her too. We both had close-ups.” 

The assistant interrupts 
impatiently, “Not worth silent bits. 
No story point.” 

“It was a story point,” the man 
argues. “I saw it in the script.” 

“Take it to your union then,” the 
assistant replies as he walks away. 
He has done his part to help keep the 
budget down. 

When the Screen Extras Guild 


receives a complaint, a represen- 
tative goes to the studio in question 
and views the extra’s performance in 
that particular day’s “rushes.” He 
then decides whether the adjustment 
asked for is rightfully deserved 
according to union bylaws. Often the 
complaining extra has to wait weeks, 
months or, in complicated cases, 
years to collect the money he should 
have been paid 48 hours after he 
worked. 

Why do they stay in the business? 
Bob Cotney likes extra work because 
it’s glamorous and different. “Each 
job is an experience.” He recalled, 
“My most unusual job was portraying 
a sperm in a Woody Allen movie. 
We were all dressed in white and had 
to wiggle around.” 

‘lve played everything from a 
Chinaman to a Puerto Rican to a 
wireflyer where I doubled for Super- 
man and got caught in a eucalyptus 
tree,” said George Simmons, an 
extra since 1939. “I even stood in for 
a goat,” he added. 

“But the work can be hazardous,” 
noted another veteran extra. “I had 
the calf of my leg blown off by a 
mock anti-aircraft gun. I was hos- 
pitalized and almost died.” 

One woman extra likes the 
business because it’s exciting. 
“Where else can you go to work and 
see Robert Redford one day and 
Kojak the next? But it’s the funny 
little things that happen to you in this 
business that keep you going,” she 
said. “One time we were working as 
nuns and were sitting in a car going 
around the block with a camera 
attached to it’s hood. The director 
and crew were out of sight. A police 
car was following us to keep traffic 
away. Suddenly we heard some kids 
yell, “Hey you guys — look! The 
cops just got some nuns!” 

For whatever their reasons, these 
determined extras take the good with 
the bad and still come running for 
every “cattle call.” Maybe it’s the 
glamour of the movie business, or 
perhaps it’s the cliche dream of being 
“discovered” that draws so many 
people into the profession Ed Asner 
once called “the hardest in the 
world.” 
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OCHRE HANDS 


In enshrouding dark and muted light 

All takes on resonance— 

“Shh” suffices and “Hey” is pact 

And a glint beneath half-lowered eyelids 
means a companion for life. 


In the dark she glowed a paler white 

Like some burnished ghost— 

Always accompanied by unseen, 

Ochre hands whose sure and deft strokes 
Illumined false dreams of life. 


Like a sculptor, she had once said 

And those ochre hands, 

Thus ennobled, shaped and defined 

An elusive love which faded badly when 
Exposed to the light of life. 


Finally, from a dark mountaintop set 

Before them was a city and one sky, 

Twin canvasses of black bejewelled and glimmering, 
Glimmering, “Couldn’t you just touch it,” she said, but 
The gems exceeded the grasp 
of those poor, ochre hands. 


— Eddie Iwata J 


Illustration by Cathe Cain 
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By C.D. Hiraoka 


It’s been a long, hard search but you've finally found it 
—your first apartment. The sweat still fresh on your brow, 
you hand over hard-earned cash to pay first and last 
months’ rent, security, cleaning deposit, pet deposit and 
every other conceivable deposit. 

Only the signing of an international treaty compares with 
the solemnity of the next moment when you proudly affix 
your John Hancock to the lease—your lease. 

No signature of yours has ever been so important. 
Hundreds of people, tenants and landlords alike, don’t 
know their basic housing rights. To avoid being one of them, 
back up to the search for that new apartment. 

Under the fair housing laws, a landlord cannot refuse to 
rent because of race, religion, national origin or ancestry, 


sex, marital status or physical disability. The laws don’t 
apply to single-family homes or owner-occupied duplexes. 

The issue of landlord discrimination against families with 
children is now before the courts, but current law does allow 
a landlord to ban children from his property. 

If you believe you’re a victim of discrimination, you can 
sue the landlord. You'll generally be allowed to occupy the 
apartment and recover damages if you win. Lawsuits should 


be handled by an attorney, however, and often it helps to 


contact your local fair housing organization. 

You've spotted a nice looking building with an 
“Apartment for Rent” sign out front, but as you walk 
towards the manager’s door he takes a quick peek at you, 
whisks out and yanks the sign out of the ground. Never 
mind your matted beard, yellowed T-shirt and tattooed 
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arms, you've been discriminated against. What recourse do 
you have? None. 


DEPOSITS 

The elusive deposit. ..you know all about that. Countless 
friends have scarred knuckles from scraping encrusted pizza 
off oven doors to earn back their cleaning deposits. But 
what are all those other deposits and how much of them is 
gone forever? 

Remember, a deposit is a sum of money a landlord may 
rightfully demand as a condition of renting. 

A holding deposit reserves an apartment until the first 
month’s rent or other required deposits are paid. Sometimes 
it’s applied to the first month’s rent. If you make a deposit 
and renege, the landlord may keep the deposit. 

A security deposit is the landlord’s insurance against 
losing a month’s rent. It must be refunded when you move 
unless you skip town before your lease expires or 
substantially damage the property. 

The cleaning deposit is refundable only if you take your 
germs with you when you leave. Your landlord may keep a 
portion—or all—of the cleaning deposit if you lay waste to 
the apartment. He must return the unused portion to you 
within two weeks, however. A cleaning fee is not a cleaning 
deposit. A fee is nonrefundable; a deposit is partially 
refundable. 

If your landlord’s the one with the rotten manners and 
keeps your share of the deposit, he is subject to monetary 
penalties. Send him a written demand by registered mail but 
if that doesn’t work, sue him through small claims court. On 
the brighter side, a law effective January 1, 1978 makes all 
fees deposits and should allow you some refunds. The law 
limits deposits to two months’ rent for an unfurnished and 
three months’ rent for a furnished apartment. Advance rent 
is excepted. 

RENT 

Rent is consideration for use of your landlord’s property. 
Once you've signed a lease, you can be held liable for a 
month’s rent if you then decide against the apartment. 
Likewise, you can forfeit a month’s rent if you don’t give 
notice before moving. Even if your landlord dies, your 
obligation to pay rent lives on. 

If your landlord is alive and forever raising your rent, 
there is little you can do except move. With 30 days’ 
advance notice, rent can be raised any amount for almost 
any reason during a month-to-month tenancy. It cannot be 
raised during the actual term of a lease unless the lease 
specifically allows it. Nor can it be raised in retaliation should 
you have to notify authorities of the landlord’s housing 
violations, and it cannot be raised for 60 days after you’ve 
withheld rent to repair a major defect. 

Don’t withhold your rent unless a defect affects the habit- 
ability of your apartment. Withholding is legal only to 
maintain effective waterproofing and weather protection, 
plumbing facilities, hot and cold running water, heating and 
lighting, and to ward off rodents and vermin. 

To withhold, make a written demand to repair, giving 
your landlord reasonable response time (30 days). If you get 
no action, call the housing or health department. Or, give 
your landlord notice, then spend up to one month’s rent in 
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repairs. Abandonment is the final action. A word of 
warning—you may not withhold rent against the same 
landlord again during a 12-month period. 


LANDLORD’S RIGHT OF ENTRY 

If your landlord is conscientious, he does periodic 
maintenance. Conscientious or not, he must at least deal 
with emergencies. But he can do neither without entering 
your apartment. Except for emergencies, he must give you 
24 hours’ notice and must enter during normal business 
hours unless you allow otherwise. Your landlord must have 
a key to your apartment so give him a duplicate if you install 
anew lock. 

EVICTION 

Eviction is the landlord’s remedy for a troublesome 
tenant. When it happens, time is usually on the tenant’s 
side. Your landlord can threaten to haul you into court but it 
costs him time and money (about $500). It takes about 20 
days to evict through municipal court and about 60 days 
through small claims. 

If you haven’t paid your rent, you'll probably receive a 3- 
day notice to pay rent or quit (leave). Your landlord’s 
acceptance of partial payment automatically cancels the 
notice. 

The 3-day cease violation notice means you're breaking a 
provision in your lease, and you must remedy the violation 
within 3 days or move. The notice must specify the 
infraction and demand correction. 

A 30-day notice allows the landlord to oust you for no 
apparent reason. If you’re not gone within 30 days, you'll be 
evicted. 

The eviction process begins when your landlord files an 
“unlawful detainer.” You will be served with a summons 
and complaint telling you you're being sued and why. 
You're given time to answer the charges, but then a hearing 
is set and a judgment rendered. 

The last step is the final 5-day warning. You may have 
ignored your eviction so far, but if you hang around five 
more days, there’ll be no ignoring the marshall who comes 
tapping at your door to carry you out. 

What if you have no idea you're being evicted but one 
dreary night you come home, tired and unsuspecting, to 
find your apartment padlocked? Let the shock subside, then 
hotfoot it to the nearest phone and call the police. Your 
landlord is guilty of a misdemeanor. See an attorney 
immediately. Your landlord also cannot interrupt any utilty 
services unless he wants to pay for actual damages (such as 
food spoilage) and $100 for each day you are deprived of 
utilities. 

Services are available to both the landlord and the tenant. 
The Long Beach-based Apartment Owners Association 
(AOA) is an educational organization for property owners. 
A housing court in Los Angeles handles eviction proceed- 
ings. Local fair housing councils are tenant organizations that 
offer legal counseling and referrals. Finally, there is a 
California-oriented handbook called Tenants’ Rights by 
Moskovitz, Warner and Sherman that many renters have 
found useful. 

Conflict between lessor and lessee is not inevitable; 
knowing rights and responsibilities can help. O 
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David Horowitz, Consumer Crusader 


By Gary Harmon 


“Monday Night Football” and 
“Let’s Make a Deal” are not as 
important to Los Angeles area 
television audiences as an unlikely 
challenger. “Consumer Buy-line” is 
the handle of KNBC’s winner; David 
Horowitz is its soft-but-serious host. 

Another pretty face doping out 
information on what to avoid when 
buying the shoddy goods and 
services of the consumer society, 
cynics may sneer. But David 
Horowitz does his own legwork and 
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writes his own copy for the weekly 
series that is scheduled to be 
broadcast nationally beginning in 
January, 1978. 

“I take what I’m doing very seri- 
ously,” says the buttoned-down 
consumer crusader. “I’m not going to 
play around or joke about other 
people’s problems because those 
problems are serious to them.” 

Not incidentally, Horowitz is also 
one of the outraged, ripped-off 
consumers. Nearly 70 percent of his 


audience is female, ages 18 to 49; to 
help stay in tune with their problems 
he does all the shopping for his 
family. “A lot of the stuff on the show 
is something that has happened to 
me,” he says. 

A “Buy-line” segment on defective 
phonograph records that aired last 
October sprang from Horowitz’ trying 
to buy a John Denver record for his 
wife. The first record he bought 
skipped; he exchanged it for one that 
was warped. “I went through five 
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records until finally I said to them, 
‘Hey, just give me my money back’.” 
Mrs. Horowitz was out a record, but 
thousands of viewers learned what to 
look for when buying records. 

Despite the fact that Horowitz has 
the power of TV behind him, he 
insists he gets ripped off as often as 
anyone. “I consider myself as aver- 
age as the most average consumer. | 
have a lot more information, but I’m 
still average as far as being taken.” 

However often he may be a mark, 
Horowitz has a “special” weapon: he 
simply complains. If complaints don’t 
get action on the first level, Horowitz 
goes higher until he does get the 
desired results. 

“Constructive anger,” as he calls 
his complaining, is not just Horowitz’ 
weapon; anyone can use it any- 
where. Horowitz remembers one 
incident at a new hotel outside Los 
Angeles. The telephone, the heater 
and the television in his room all 
refused to work. To top it off, he is 
allergic to pillows stuffed with 
feathers and there were no foam 
pillows available, the clerk told him. 

“I complained to the manager, 
and he was delighted to know what 
was wrong. It was all taken care of, 
even the pillows. Businesses want 
you to be happy, so you'll come 
back,” he explains. 

Whatever images constructive an- 
ger may conjure up, it does not in- 
volve losing your temper, and the 
six-foot-tall Horowitz never does. “I 
feel if you become emotional, you 
blow it. If you’re emotional, you find 
yourself in the middle of lawsuits.” 
He is proud of the fact that he has 
never been sued, and he says, “I’m 
very careful about commercial 
slander.” 

Reasoned, well-argued gripes can 
get action from more than _ hotel 
managers. Horowitz has even stirred 
the California Legislature. When 
“Consumer Buy-line” pointed out 
that a rum-laced candy called Baba- 
Rum was being sold regardless of the 
age of the buyer, the Legislature 
passed a bill to bar the sale of Baba- 
Rum outside of liquor stores. 


Horowitz had contended that 
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Baba-Rum introduced “alcohol in 
candy form to minors.” When the 
new restrictions were signed into law 
this year, it appeared that the 
majority of the state’s politicians 
agreed with him. 

Horowitz’ success has led people 
to dub him “Television’s Public 
Defender,” but he prefers “Jack the 
Giant Killer’ or the “Man of La 
Mancha.” He refuses the label of 
“Consumer Advocate.” “I’m not an 
advocate,” he says. “Advocates 
have done us a great injustice in this 
country. They are responsible for 
getting children’s sleepwear made 
flame retardant with Tris. The 
advocates push for flame retardant 
sleepwear, and they find out later 
that Tris can cause cancer. Now the 
advocates are saying take it off the 
market and find something else.” 

Horowitz talks quickly, yet clearly. 
This is a subject of great importance 
to him, and he leans forward slightly 
to make his point. His voice, which 
projects professionally across a room 
with ease, does not rise but seems to 
become more intense, more 
demanding of attention. 

“Now the advocates are screaming 
for more automobile safety with ridi- 
culous devices like airbags. An airbag 
is going to add too much to the price 
of a car. It’s something that might 
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protect the driver and the occupants 
of the front seat. To me ‘might’ is not 
enough.” 

The reason Horowitz refuses to be 
called an advocate is because the 
advocates argue only one side of an 
issue. He doesn’t see himself as 
being that narrow. 

“Tm kind of a bridge, a man in the 
middle. I’m able to stand in on that 
bridge and look at both the consumer 
and business sides. I’m trying to 
show that both sides can be 
responsible to each other.” 

More than anything else, Horowitz 
sees himself as a teacher. He insists: 
“I started out as a graduate assistant 
at Northwestern University, and | 
never really stopped.” (At least he 
got a master’s in journalism before 
assuming his electronic pulpit.) 

“If you can show people in a 
simple fashion that it pays to be more 
aware and informed, and show them 
how they can make judgments for 
themselves, then they’re going to 
protect themselves.” To do this job 
the network reportedly pays 
Horowitz $250,000 a year, 
considerably more than if he had 
stayed in academia. 

People turn first to television and, 
in turn, to Horowitz for help. “People 
can’t get information out of 
government. They can’t understand 


the way the laws are written, or the 
language of legal contracts; so they 
plop down in front of the TV—that’s 
frightening. 

“But!” he strikes the desk of his 
Burbank office and his voice grows 
stronger, “What we're doing is 
positive. It’s 
entertainment. If you can _ give 
people information in an entertaining 
way, that’s very gratifying.” 

As he says, it is “frightening” that 
there should be a need for the 
television teacher, but it is necessary 
because the educational system 
hasn’t done the job in the classroom. 

“To me the most frightening thing 
about consumerism is that the edu- 
cational establishment has just totally 
abrogated its duty to teach people,” 
he says. “I mean there are young 
people out there who don’t know 
anything.” 

This year’s college freshmen have 
the lowest Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores in the 51 years the test has 
been used. Averages have dropped 
in the verbal, mathematics and 
English composition areas. 

“Those are the three major areas 
of our lives,” Horowitz believes. 
“How can you figure the interest 
you're paying on a loan if you don’t 
know basic math? Or how can you 
discuss things if every third word that 
comes out of your mouth is 


information and it’s . 


‘Y’know?,’ or ‘Y’know what I 
mean?’.” 

Ironically, when off-camera and 
relaxed, “Y’know” comprises a fair 
part of Horowitz’ own speech. It de- 
tracts little from the charm of direct 
eye contact and rapid speech, which 
is not to say that Horowitz is a fast 
talker, only that the ability to speak 
quickly and clearly is a necessity in 
his profession. 

If the place where he works tells 
anything about the man, one might 
guess that his favorite colors are reds, 
yellows and browns. The set of 
“Consumer Buy-line” is painted a 
creamy yellow, the floor is a curlicue 
of deep red and brown. Horowitz 
seems to choose these colors in his 
clothing as well as his surroundings. 
Before today’s taping he is dressed 
entirely in deep brown: brown long- 
sleeved shirt, pants and shoes. For 
the show he wears a brown three- 
piece suit, white shirt and blue 
patterned tie. The overall effect is 
one of warmth and casualness, an 
effect which Horowitz tries to make 
his own. 

He greets the audience politely; he 
treats them and his crew with 
courtesy. He tells the audience that 
he is open to questions and strikes up 
short conversations with some of 
them. He is the congenial host min- 
gling among his guests before the 


cameras start to roll. 

There is also some of the stand-up 
comic in David Horowitz; he’ll tell a 
joke and crack only the thinnest of 
smiles. “Bert Lance was going to try 
and be here tonight, but he’s back in 
Calhoun negotiating a loan,” Horo- 
witz says. A lady in the audience 
takes the bait, “What’s he using for 
collateral?” 

“The White House. That’s what 
he’s always used!” 

They all laugh and Horowitz 
banters a bit with the lady. 

His audience pays careful 
attention when Horowitz says, “Now 
listen very carefully.” They seem to 
admire him, but they are not auto- 
graph-hunting fans. They don’t 
laugh at every joke (thankfully) and 
when Horowitz, who does not wear 
a watch when taping, asked for the 
time, a stage whisper cackles from 
the highest level of seats, “Why don’t 
you just ask Johnny (Carson) to buy 
you a new watch?” If Horowitz 
heard, he gave no clue that he had. 

Perhaps the real reason that Horo- 
witz has been so successful is that he 
sees himself just as his audience sees 
him. He is serious, concerned, and 
anxious to help. His advice makes 
sense to them: be responsible and 
realize that if you act fairly and use 
your brain, you can win. It’s a 
message that bears repeating. O 
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With unemployment, inflation 
and housing costs rising out of 
sight, the temptation to make a 
fast buck on a sure thing is hard to 
resist. This human frailty makes 
each of us a perfect target for the 
modern confidence man. 

Confidence men and women 
have changed with the times and 
have updated their bunco 
schemes as well, but even with 
new twists they are still using “the 
oldest tricks in the book.” An in- 
formed, skeptical person can 
recognize today’s versions of the 
most common and _ successful 
tricks before it’s too late. 

Home Repair: Let’s say that 
you have recently bought a 
house. With property costs 
soaring, you decide to make some 
long-needed repairs and im- 
provements. Unfortunately, the 
amount the bank is willing to loan 
you won’t possibly cover the 
prices you’ve been quoted. 

Like magic, a stranger appears 
at your door. He claims to be a 
contractor doing some work for 
your neighbors. He figures that 
since all the houses in the neigh- 
borhood are about the same age, 
you might have been thinking 
about getting some repairs done. 
He even offers to give you a free 
estimate. 

So you invite him in (dirty 
overalls, old utility truck—the guy 
looks like your basically honest, 
salt-of-the-earth private con- 
tractor) and he starts poking 
around. Your plumbing is shot, he 
says, and the electrical wiring is 
dangerously faulty. He crawls un- 
der the house and emerges with a 
piece of wood eaten through with 
termites. 

You had no idea you were 
living in a disaster area; you're 
afraid to even ask for an estimate. 
Then he lays it on you: his price is 
about half that of other repairmen. 
What a deal! Even better, he offers 
to do the work while no one is 
home to be bothered by the noise. 
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Tailor-made 
Con Games 


by John F. Andrews 


For the next couple of days, 
you see subtle signs of im- 
provement—new paint where the 
rotten wood must have been 
replaced, some new pipes, a 
length of frayed wiring (you 
assume it comes from inside the 
walls) left on the floor. When the 
man says he is finished, you give 
him a personal check and con- 
sider yourself lucky. 

Then you begin to notice 
things: the plumbing still leaks; a 
casual conversation with your 
neighbor reveals that the termites 
were already exterminated before 
you bought the house. You show 
him the old piece of wiring that 
had been replaced. It’s from a 
toaster, he says. It looks like you 
just paid this bogus contractor two 
thousand bucks to repaint a few 
boards, replace a few pipes and 
throw some old toaster wire 
around. 

What a deal. You can bet that 
the check was cashed im- 
mediately, and that your money is 
long gone. 

The Pigeon Drop: Imagine that 
you're sitting on the steps of the 
student union and _ two girls 
approach you with an envelope 
full of money. You're a little wary, 
but the girls are obviously students 
(they have books under their 
arms)and they don’t strike you as 
the type that would try to pull a 
fast one. Besides, there is nearly 
$1,000 cash in the envelope. 

According to them, they just 


found this money in a nearby 
trash can and can’t decide what to 
do with it. You suggest that they 
turn it over to the campus police. 
The girls don’t think that’s such a 
hot idea. After all, they explain, 
the money is probably from a 
dope deal or something so why 
not just keep it? At least hold on to 
it long enough to see if anyone ad- 
vertises the loss. They even offer 
to give you a third for helping 
them. 

The more the girls talk, the bet- 
ter it all begins to sound: they will 
let you hold all the money while 
they go to class on the condition 
that you put up $100 to show 
your “good faith.” So long as you 
are holding the envelope, you 
can’t lose—so you give them 
$100 of your textbook fund in 
cash. 

Just as you are handing over 
the money, one of the girls drops 
all her books on the ground. You 
help her pick them up; the girls 
hand over the envelope and rush 
off to class with your $100 
“bond.” You take the envelope to 
a quiet place to count the money 
again and... surprise! 

Instead of money, the envelope 
is full of cut newspaper. The girls 
have disappeared with all the 
cash, including $100 of your own. 
You’ve just been a victim of “The 
Pigeon Drop,” one of the oldest 
schemes in the history of fraud. 

Maybe you’ve been burned by 
one of these con games, or maybe 
you've been lucky. In any case, 
don’t think that you are immune. 
Con artists carefully tailor their 
schemes to each victim, and they 
are experts at making their deals 
look foolproof. The only defense 
is a healthy skepticism toward any 
stranger who offers you a great 
deal for a small investment. Keep 
your eyes open, use a little com- 
mon sense, and remember that 
most deals which sound too good 
to be true will eventually ring false. 
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Can a Desert Bush 
Save the Great Whales? 


By Heidi Garr 


The sperm whale—great 
submarine of the deep. Three 
thousand feet down, the hungry bull 
whale swims languidly where the 
water is deathly cold. A natural sonar 
system turns on in his dome-like 
head, which covers a third of his 50- 
foot body. He quickly changes 
direction, using his undulating tail as 
a powerful engine. He picks up a 
series of echoes, then suddenly 
smashes into a rubbery wall of 
tentacles. The whale’s conical teeth 
clamp down on a 300-pound squid 
and shake it violently. 

Later at the surface, gulls swarm 
over the whale as he crushes the last 
bit of life out of the squirming squid. 
The bull rests, inhaling great breaths 
and expelling each in sprays of vapor 
and foam from his blowhole. He 
chomps on the meal, thrusting each 
piece down his small throat with a 
massive tongue. 

Two hundred miles away a differ- 
ent hunter is chopping up its prey. 
One of 14 whale catcher boats has 
just pulled up to the factory ship with 
a new catch. A harpooned sperm 
whale is being dragged, tail first, 
through a huge opening in the ship’s 
stern. At the end of a long cable a 
“whale claw” pulls the creature out 
of the ocean and up to the 
butchering deck. 
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Immediately the butchering 
begins. Long-handled knives are 
used to slash around the head. Steel 
hooks are fastened to the blubber, 
which is peeled back like banana 
skin. The dark meat is then pushed 
through a chute into a transport boat 
next to the ship. When the transport 
is filled, it carries its cargo to a nearby 
refrigerator ship. During this time, 
mounds of blubber are being 
dropped into cookers to be made 
into oil. 

Then the “chain-saw gang” moves 
in to finish off the skeleton. Minutes 
later, it is entirely in the cookers. All 
that remains on the half-acre deck, 
less than one hour after the whale 
butchering began, is a 1,000-pound 
mound of liver. 

For over 4,000 years men have 
sought out and killed the major spe- 
cies of whale. They have chased 
whales in canoes and have clung to 
their backs to thrust sharpened stakes 
down their blowholes. If the whaler 
was successful the whales suffocated. 
Hunters have chased whales in one- 
man kayaks, using poison-tipped 
spears as weapons. They have thrust 
harpoons attached to floats of 
sealskin or wool into whales’ backs, 
hoping the floats would tire the 
mammals. And they now use 
explosive harpoons and steel factory 


ships to take their prey. 

As a result of this persistent hunt, 
countless numbers of whales have 
been killed. The sperm whale popu- 
lation alone has dropped from over 
one million to less than half a million 
since the beginning of whaling. 

Why has man slaughtered these 
mammals? Whale leather was used, 
during World War Il, by the 
Japanese for shoe soles. Ambergris, 
an intestinal secretion, was an 
ingredient in perfumes. Jawbones 
have been used for making buttons, 
knitting needles and thimbles. But 
the most profitable product of this 
$150 million a year industry is sperm 
whale oil. The production of this oil 
reached a domestic peak of $4.17 
million annually in 1937, and 
stabilized in the $2 million per year 
range after World War II. 

Sperm whale “oil” is essentially a 
type of wax. Its chemical properties 
are much different from other oils. 
Baleen (whales with fringed strainer 
plates instead of teeth) whale oil, for 
example, is edible. Sperm whale oil 
is not. 

In 1969 the Endangered Species 
Conservation Act banned the killing 
of eight whale varieties, one being 
the sperm whale. On November 23, 
1970 Secretary Walter J. Hickel 
banned the U.S. import and export 
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of all whale products. This halted the 
annual use of 55 million pounds of 
sperm whale oil in the United States. 
Industries were at a standstill. Leath- 
er companies could no longer treat 
their products with the sperm oil 
substance. The use of the oil as a 
high-temperature lubricant stopped. 
No longer could it be added to 
penicillin tanks as a suppressant. 
Some firms used poor substitutes; 
others did without. And still others, 
such as those outside the United 
States—in the Soviet Union, Britain, 
Japan, and at least ten other 
countries—continued using sperm 
whale oil, much to the disapproval of 
conservation-minded countries. 
Would the industries that complied 
with the law ever find a good 
substitute for sperm whale oil? The 
best answer may lie in the 
southwestern desert of the United 
States (including Indian reservation 
land) and in Mexico. Here thrives the 
jojoba bush (pronounced ho-ho- 
bah), a plant unrelated to any other 


known plant. “Its evolutionary 
relatives remain an_ unsolved 
botanical puzzle,” claims Ron 


Scogin, who is engaged in a research 
program on the plant chemistry of 
the Simmondsin chinensis. “Jojoba 
oil is virtually indistinguishable from 
sperm whale oil,” he says. 

If jojoba plants can profitably be 
made into jojoba oil, industries that 
today are still without sperm whale 
oil substitutes can return to their pre- 
vious production rates by using 
jojoba oil. And if this new oil can be 
produced and sold at a lower cost 
than whale oil, the killing of sperm 
whales could be made unprofitable, 
thus putting an end to the remnants 
of international whaling. 

Jojoba experimental projects in 
recent years have produced about 
three tons of oil. Among these 
experiments is an Arizona pilot 
project on the San Carlos Apache 
Indian reservation. The tribe has 
formed a marketing cooperative 
which has harvested wild jojoba 
plants. Another such project has 
started on the Morango reservation 
near Palm Springs. 
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These small projects may soon 
combine under one large master 
plan. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has commissoned an advisory panel 
to write up a master plan for cul- 
tivation of jojoba plants on Indian 
lands. Under the plan, $700,000 to 
$900,000 would be spent annually 
for research and development of the 
plants and for technical assistance, 
equipment and_ scholarships for 
Indian agricultural studies. 

Before these projects can be 
considered successful, problems 
have to be worked out on the 
production of the oil. One difficulty is 
that jojoba plants, for the most part, 
grow wild. There is little data 
available to researchers on the 
quality and quantity of these wild 
species. 

D.M. Yermanos and C.C. Duncan 
at the Department of Plant Sciences, 
University of California, Riverside, 
set out to solve this problem. Their 
study was conducted on_ seeds 
collected from a natural shrub popu- 
lation near Aguanga, California in 
1973 and 1974. They found that 
“major fluctuations in seed yield from 
year to year are not uncommon.” 
What about the problems pertaining 
to optimum cultivation conditions, 
harvesting and processing methods 
and the production of improved 
genetic stocks on _ controlled 
plantations? 

Ron Scogin says scientists are 
optimistic that these problems can be 
solved. “Jojoba has the advantage,” 
explains Scogin, “of being a hardy, 
native plant with no known diseases 
or insect pests. It is wind pollenated 
so it requires no specific insect pol- 
lenator. Furthermore, its water 
requirements are easily met with 
modest irrigation.” 

Dr. Thomas F. Banigan of Anver 
Bioscience Design Inc., Sierra 
Madre,California adds to Scogin’s 


explanation. “What makes jojoba 
plants so special,” claims Dr. 
Banigan, “is that they are a 


replenishable natural resource. The 
plants live 100 to 200 years and 
grow up to 15 feet high. And after 
the oil is squeezed out of their seeds, 


what remains could possibly be used 
as animal feed—if the five percent 
Simmondsin toxin can be taken out. 

“If we achieve our ends,” contin- 
ues Dr. Banigan, “the jojoba plants 
will undoubtedly help the United 
States’ trade balance. But the price 
of the oil will have to be brought 
down before the oil is profitable for 
trade.” Currently the price of jojoba 
oil is approximately $6 per pound 
and will have to be lowered to 
around 40 cents per pound to be 
practical. 

Several lubricant and cosmetic 
companies are already buying and 
using small amounts of _ this 
expensive oil but widespread use has 
not happened. Industry reluctance to 
invest in the necessary R&D costs for 
the jojoba substitute recently blocked 
a study of technical and economic 
potentials of the plant. Battelle 
Laboratories’ Thomas Steadman 
reports that none of some 100 
companies contacted would support 
the proposed research. He is not 
optimistic about jojoba oil’s future. 

Dr. Banigan, on the other hand, is 
patiently positive. According to him, 
“Tt will probably be five to ten years 
before this thing fully catches on.” 
When it does catch on, jojoba pro- 
duction will probably be conducted in 
cottage-type industries, he says, with 
the pressing of seeds being done on 
the reservations. Hopefully, future 
jojoba plantations on _ reservation 
land will open up new jobs for 
economically depressed Indian 
communities. 

Other countries that can grow 
jojoba plants will likely cultivate crops 
to produce oil too. It is expected that 
the Mexican and Israeli governments 
will each plant about 1,000 acres of 
jojoba in the next four years. 

If enough jojoba oil can be pro- 
duced on Indian reservations and on 
other arid lands to bring the price of 
the oil down and make it profitable 
on the world market, the existing 
sperm whale industry might be dis- 
continued. Perhaps then the sperm 
whales can begin to multiply instead 
of continuing on their present path 
toward extinction. 
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J. Campus Profits: 
~The Greening, 
of the Groups 


; ; By Sandra L. Woodthorpe 


Few CSULB students have 
escaped the familiar bookstore 
fe odyssey—a__ shortage. of 
ers textbooks, cash register lines 

ma long enough to discourage the 

most avid scholar, and the rip- 
off at the register when the 
Frei cashier demands a pound of 
We your flesh. However, the line 
o does not stop on this side of 

2 .. the register. There is an 
eye” jg isible “column + Ot 
Neg beneficiaries on the other side 
j waiting to pocket their share of 
the bookstore’s profits. 


Illustration by Richard Sears 


As part of Forty-Niner Shops, 
Incorporated, the bookstore is 
expected to generate a_ profit. 
Founded in 1953 with approval of 
the California Department of 
Education, the Shops operates like 
any other corporation with one 
exception—it is a non-profit 
organization. As such, most of its 
profits, or proceeds over and above 
its operating expenses, are donated 
to campus projects and groups 
through the CSULB Foundation. 

The money students spend on 
books and supplies constitutes no 
small share of those donations, 
though, according to Lyle Bartlett, 
associate director of the bookstore, 
who says, “We’re at the break-even 
point on textbooks even with the 
markup.” The bookstore gets a 
discount from publishers, but the 
average textbook price reflects a 25 
percent markup over the cost. 

Although some students may 
have paid $100 or more for their 
semester’s books, the bookstore’s 
records of transactions during the 
first two weeks of school, when 50 
percent of its business is done, 
indicate that the average outlay of 
each student is only $23. 

Most of the students scrambling to 
buy their books during the first 
couple of weeks don’t know that the 
textbook section of the bookstore is 
ready two weeks before the semester 
begins; the store’s refund policy 
covers purchases from that point. 

Gross sales for the fiscal year 
1976-1977 totaled $3.9 million. 
Almost $179,000 found its way back 
to students through the store’s used 
book buy-back system. Whereas 
most campus book stores throughout 
the nation (the ones that do buy used 
books) offer 50 percent of the 
original price, the Forty-Niner buys 
them back at 65 percent. The used 
books are then marked up by the 
bookstore to $1 over the buy-back 
price. For example, a book originally 
costing $10 is bought by the store for 
$6.50 and sold for $7.50. According 
to Bartlett, 20 percent of the books 
on the shelves at the beginning of the 
semester are used; he adds that “the 
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publishers are screaming because 
used books are cutting into their 
profits.” 

But what of the bookstore profits? 
Who are the beneficiaries and how 
does the money reach them? 

Bookstore proceeds are combined 
with those of the other Forty-Niner 
Shops’ entities — the Forty-Niner 
Cafe, Nugget, and the permanent 
residence hall meals _ operation. 
Three years ago the board of 
directors of the Shops decided to 
allocate one third of its profits to 
programs and activities as closely 
related as possible to instruction. 

The maximum amount which can 
be allocated this year—nearly $75,- 
000—was dispersed through the 
CSULB Foundation to the following 
programs: 


Lectures and Forums ... $3,000 
Associated Students 
INewsletic nana an eit 3,200 
Sports, Athletics & 
Recreation 48,000 


Choire pe ere 4,500 
INGEN oo6050000006 2,000 
Project Chance Book Loan 1,000 
EOR,Bookoanmes. ae 3,000 
RepiBancaan yaar 2,500 
Athletic Book Loan ...... 3,000 
Sailing (boat purchase). . . . 2,500 
Rallicstrn pair earn 800 
Though the board determines 


how much money from the Shops 
will go to the Foundation, it does not 
decide which programs will benefit. 

Allocations are primarily based on 
annual budget proposals made in 
June to the Associated Students 
Board of Control by representatives 
of new and continuing programs. 
The proposals are studied and 
recommendations are made by the 
board. They are then approved by 
the vice-president for student affairs 
and by the chancellor. The money is 
dispersed through the Foundation 
directly to the recipient program 
managers. 

Project Chance, a program 
designed to help ex-felons change 


their lifestyles through university 
studies, receives $1,000 for student 
books loans, which are available only 
to first semester students and are 
valid only at the bookstore. The 
maximum a student receives is $25 
in “script” money. 

This semester 35 new students 
joined Project Chance and, 
according to director Nap Harris, 
$1,000 is “just not sufficient for so 
many people who need books.” 
Project Chance was one of the first 
programs to receive allocations and 
never had to make a_ budget 
proposal. “We would’ve requested 
$2,000 to $5,000 in a budget pro- 
posal if one had been necessary,” 
says Harris, “but we are so proud of 
our people, and our program, and 
grateful for the money we do get that 
we accept what is offered.” 

Meanwhile, Sports, Athletics and 
Recreation receives nearly 70 
percent of the Forty-Niner Shops’ 
disbursements. According to Vice- 
President for Student Affairs John 
Shainline, most of the money goes to 
groups that have received it since the 
allocation system began. The Sports, 
Athletics and Recreation program 
takes top priority with a total of 
$54,800, but Shainline says that 
amount is inadequate to give 
CSULB the type of high caliber 
sports program that it should have. 

“We are underfunded compared 
to San Diego and San Jose,” says 
Perry Moore, Director of Sports, 
Athletics and Recreation. He adds 
that without the support, “We 
couldn’t have the program that we 
do have.” Perry Moore’s chief justifi- 
cation for the lion’s share of student 
assistance is that sports programs 
help CSULB effectively compete for 
students. As Moore puts it, “Sports 
seem to be the best attention-getter a 
college can have.” 

CSULB students needing atten- 
tion in the bookstore now have 
something to occupy their minds 
while patiently waiting their turns 
—visions of their dollars passing over 
the scrimmage line to the winners on 
the other side. Hopefully, you’re all 
sports fans. oO 
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Registered Diamond Rings 


GABRIEL 


CHOOSE THE 
DIAMOND THAT'S 
GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


You can give no finer 
diamond ring than 

a Keepsake... 
guaranteed for perfect 
clarity, precise cut, 
fine white color... 
permanently 
registered and 
protected against loss. 


NY Established in 1925 


aN) Cites RE J E wel RY 


201 Pine Ave. at Broadway 
DOWNTOWN LONG BEACH 


10% 
Discount 
to C.S.U.L.B. 
students 
with your 
student 1.0. 
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Alpine Village 


Backlot Bavaria 


Text and Photos by Brad Graverson 

Nestled in the shadow of Dominguez Hills oil tanks and 
the Harbor Freeway is an acre or so of transplanted Ger- 
man culture known as Alpine Village. While it can hardly 
boast of a picturesque forest setting, this bit of Bavaria 
does offer the tourist an ample dose of gingerbread ar- 
chitecture, German beer, sauerbraten and souvenirs. 

Every fall, Alpine Village is host to a five-week-long 
Oktoberfest—a sort of free-for-all party that harkens back 
to the wedding feast of King Ludwig | of Bavaria in 
1810. Over 100,000 people attend each year and 
everyone gets a chance to sample the Lowenbrau, polka 
to an imported German band, and join in a Torrance- 
based imitation of Central European funfare. 

Those who celebrate Oktoberfest at Alpine Village may 
be more familiar with Lowenbrau than with Ludwig, but 
beer, song and dance have been characteristic of Oktober- 
fest for nearly two centuries. 

This is California style, Germanic kitsch—but 
Oktoberfest is also a lot of fun. Amid the rich aroma of 
knockwurst and the staged comic clumsiness of the brass 
band, you can almost convince yourself—if only for one 
evening—that the squat oil tanks are actually the Alps and 
that the Fatherland is as close as the next freeway 
offramp. O 
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By Debra Johnson 


Racquetball, a slam-banging sport, 
has literally exploded in Southern 
California. For years, tennis has been 
the rage of the racquet sports, but 
according to thousands of fans and 
national squash champion Victor 
Niederhoffer, racquetball is the game 
to watch. “In ten years it will be 
bigger than tennis,” he says. 

What is racquetball? For new- 
comers, it may be more important to 
understand what the game is not. It is 
not any form of tennis. It isn’t 
squash, paddleball or handball. On a 
beginner’s level, it does not require 
intricate technique, a high level of 
strategy or great strength. 

Jim Carson, coordinator of the 
Orange Coast College racquetball 
tournament schedule, says, “It’s easy 
to learn and easily accessible, 
especially in California where you 
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can play outdoors.” 

Racquetball is a simple 21-point 
racquet game similar to paddleball 
and played on a traditional handball 
court inside a room measuring 40 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 20 feet 
high. Using a short, wide racquet, 
players hit a light, pressurized rubber 
ball to any part of the front court 
wall. The ball must not hit the floor 
before hitting the wall, but it can 
ricochet off the other three walls or 
the ceiling on the way. 

The sport’s versatility allows three 
basic court styles: singles, cutthroat 
or doubles. When playing singles, 
one player opposes another. In 
doubles there are two teams of two 
players each. Cutthroat is a 
combination of singles and doubles 
designed for three players. 

The cutthroat game, which is not 


allowed in official tournament play, 
matches one team against another, 
but the team members constantly 
change court position. The serving 
team has one player while the 
receiving team has two. When the 
server loses the rally following the 
serve, all court positions change and 
one of the receivers becomes the 
server. The other receiver moves 
over to allow the defeated server to 
back up and play as part of the 
receiving team. 

Each server is constantly opposing 
two receivers and each participant 
keeps a separate score. In any game 
style, the first player to obtain 21 
points is the victor. 

Enthusiasm for racquetball is 
spreading rapidly and reasons for this 
chain reaction are simple. The game 
provides a good physical and mental 
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workout without requiring a high 
degree of skill. The enclosed court 
helps keep the ball in play and the 
short racquet is easy to control. 

“It is probably one of the best 
cardiovascular sports there is,” says 
Joy Koppel, a CSULB graduate and 
national championship player. 
“Racquetball is more demanding in 
that the amount of work your body is 
doing is always changing. It’s an 
inexpensive, instant success sport.” 

In an interview for New York 
Times Magazine, squash pro Neider- 
hoffer explained that although 
jogging is an_ excellent heart 
conditioning activity, “There’s no 
comparison, in terms of body use 
and enjoyment, between jogging and 
racquetball—one is exercise, the 
other athletics.” 

A slow beginner's game helps 
build stamina and quick reactions. As 
the player’s ability increases, so does 
the game speed and the challenge. 
Combining running, hand-eye 
coordination and _ strategy, 
racquetball provides a good workout 
for players of all skill levels. 

For beginners, Koppel recom- 
mends simple equipment. “I always 
suggest an inexpensive aluminum 
racquet,” she says. She also advises 
the use of a standard slower black 
ball. Koppel says that the faster, 
colored racquetballs give too much 
speed for a beginner’s 

Almost anyone can hit a slow 
bouncing ball against a blank wall 
but, according to Koppel, “If you 
want to be good, get qualified 
instruction.” She also emphasizes 
that each player should know the 
safety rules because of the quick 
reactions needed in a small area. 

In spite of its aggressive nature, 
racquetball is a game of good sports- 
manship. For example, a penalty for 
hindering is written into the rules. 
When a player is obstructing his 
opponent’s chance for a clear swing 
at the ball, a “hinder” is called and 
the point is served again. This avoids 
the loss of a point in a pinch or the 
painful, if distinctive, “waffle-face” 
obtained from an _ opponent’s 
racquet. 
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Racquetball’s popularity has 
reached professional proportions. At 
present, Koppel estimates there are 
about 50 players on the pro circuit. 
And even though professional 
racquetball was organized only three 
years ago, prize money for the top 
pro competition has climbed to 
$20,000. However, few pro players 
hope to become rich through the pro 
tour. They know that $20,000 
purses are infrequent. 

Fans love to see players dive 
through the air, bounce off each 
other and slam into walls for each 
crucial point. However, one problem 
has plagued pro racquetball from the 
beginning: how can anyone watch a 
game played in an enclosed court 
without interfering with the action? 
The solution is surprisingly simple. 
Some racquetball courts have been 
constructed with heavy glass walls 
and galleries have been installed 
around the courts to accommodate 
fans and the press. With glass walls, 
spectators can almost participate in 
the action. 

Professionals are not the only 
players involved in tournament play. 
Highly organized amateur 
tournaments are regularly scheduled 
around Southern California. Orange 
Coast College in Costa Mesa hosts 
annual outdoor three-wall state and 
national championships. Many local 
junior colleges offer additional 
recreational tournaments. 

Racquet clubs also sponsor inter- 
club and_= sporadic public 
tournaments. Last August, King’s 
Racquetball Courts in Westminster 
hosted an _ open-class, four-wall 
tournament in a glass-walled court. 
The competition set a precedent by 
being a four-hour televised special on 
Public Broadcast Station KOCE. 

Two years ago CSULB even had 
its own racquetball team. Under Joy 
Koppel’s leadership, several other 
colleges organized teams and a 
competitive schedule was set up. 
Koppel feels the program was 
successful, but, after her 1976 
graduation, no one else stepped in to 
direct the program and it fell apart. 

She says that a competitive college 
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racquetball circuit is more than a 
vague possibility. “All that’s needed 
is leadership.” 

For years racquetball was a rebel 
sport, a game for “lightweights who 
couldn’t take it bare-handed.” When 
it first appeared, it was even banned 
from many facilities because 
handball courts were in such high 
demand. By the mid ’60s, however, 
the sheer number of racquetball 
enthusiasts forced foes to accept the 
new game. The _ racquetball 
explosion of the ’70s has silenced 
them for good. | 
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The Year of the Greek 


Long—dormant Fraternities and Sororities Blossom 


By Dawn W. Williams 


Is 1977 a vintage year for Greeks? 

Absolutely, they'll shout. Just look 
at any of the 7,869 college fraternal 
chapters on 616 - United States 
campuses for proof. Enrollments are 
up. Defunct chapters are rising from 
graves of obscurity. Newborn houses 
are being chartered. In fact, anyone 
who watches the alphas and omegas 
of national sororities and fraternities 
counts this year as a bumper crop. 

The harvest is especially abundant 
here at Cal State Long Beach where 
15 of these 60-odd national fraternal 
organizations are located. Initiated 
members of six sororities and nine 
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fraternities grin like Greek Cheshire 
cats over bountiful pledge classes 
garnered from 1977’s fall rushes, 
those social events Greeks sponsor in 
order to meet prospective members. 
“We have 27 pledges this year,” 
boasts Jill Meyers, president of Delta 
Zeta sorority, “which is more than 
double those we pledged last year.” 
Lance Vansooy, president of Kappa 
Sigma fraternity, is just as delighted 
that they enrolled “25 new pledges 
this year, which is about maximum 
for us.” Similar satisfaction echos 
from the other houses at CSULB. 
The drought is over; the Greeks once 
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more are campus powers. 

With a nationwide sigh of relief, 
now prospering fraternal organiza- 
tions say it’s about time. Scanty 
yields of new members during past 
years have been an embarrassment 
for many chapters, while others 
faced the bleak prospect of hanging 
on to empty houses. Nationally, 
more than 500 campus chapters 
closed their doors between 1970 and 
1976. 

“Most of the trouble is a direct 
result of the college revolts during the 
1960s,” explains Lyn Madding, vice- 
president of the North Orange 
County (National Panhellenic 
Council, of which North Orange 
County Panhellenic is a part, is 
national guard and guide for all 
national sororities. The Interfraternity 
Council (IFC) is the male counterpart 


of Panhellenic for all national 
fraternities) . 
“They produced a campus 


atmosphere antagonistic to any type 
of conformity; anything that was 
acceptable before was completely 
out,” says Madding. 

Perhaps nowhere was _ this 
problem more acute than on the 
University of California, Berkeley 
campus where riots and non- 
conformity were widespread during 
the ’60s. So devastating was the 
effect on fraternity memberships that 
only a few houses endured the crisis. 

Was anything more a symbol of 
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conformity and establishment than 
college sororities and fraternities, 
those Keepers of Ritual, those 
Harbingers of Acceptability? Could 
formal teas expect to compete for 
student attention with starvation in 
Vietnam? Could fraternity men and 
women vie for prestige with the 
Flower Children? With such popular 
causes courting youthful devotions, 
few seemed available to promote 
ritual and tradition. 

Today the issues that seared this 


Could formal teas expect 
to compete for student 
attention with starvation 
in Vietnam? 


nation’s campuses have either died 
out or were reduced to embers in 
national consciousness. Flower Chil- 
dren are mostly dim memories. An 
entirely new crop of students — just 
as those of the ’60s were new to their 
times — walk academic halls. 

They are different from their 
predecessors because, Madding 
believes, “They are a group which 
seems more concerned with 
convention, more interested in 
proprieties and the things mother 
should have taught them. Yes, teas 
are once again important because 
girls want to know how to do such 
things correctly. They want the more 
elegant things of life. 

“I just came from hearing the 
national director of my own sorority 
say that everywhere she goes girls 
want ritual ... more ritual ... and are 
asking us to teach them,” she adds. 

Even Stanford University, where 
sororities have been banned since 
1944, is currently revising policy on 
its prohibition. Although a. final 
decision by the board of trustees will 
be announced about the time this 
article is printed, the expectation is 
that sororities will again be welcome 
at Stanford. 


Fraternities across the country are 
also undergoing a surge in member- 
ship and popularity. The bulk of the 
83 new chapters added to national 
Greek organizations in the last two 
years are fraternities. But old ways 
have not survived unchanged even 
as the Greeks regain their strength. 
For example, bizzare and demeaning 
initiation rites, called hazing, are now 
prohibited by the IFC. In fact, one 
Texas fraternity was recently fined 
$500 for hazing a pledge. 

Plenty of internal problems 
remain for reformers of the Greek 
system, however. One major 
obstacle to growth of the fraternal 
organizations is their very selectivity, 
according to crusty, 84-year-old 
William B. Heller. “When a chapter 
doesn’t place numbers before 
scholarship and the like, then that 
brings them down,” he argues. 

Pointing to the membership drop 
between 1970-76 Heller suggests 
that the real reason was “they 
stressed quality instead of quantity.” 
A chapter that has a straight “A” 
average but only nine members will 
die out, he emphasizes. “Get rid of 
rush rules that discriminate (against 
all sorts of people) and you'll get 
bigger, and _ therefore better, 
chapters.” 

Those are fighting words to 
traditional Greeks, but if they read 
Heller’s The Fraternity Insider, the 
sentiments come as no surprise. For 
more than half a century Heller has 
acted, and pontificated, as the self- 
appointed conscience of America’s 
fraternal organizations. His _ bi- 
monthly Insider (circulation 5,500) is 
his chief forum, but he also owns 
College Survey, Inc., a rating and 
information survey which most 
fraternities and sororities rely upon 
for competitive standings. 

The Insider is blatantly Heller, 
spurring Greeks to “expel members if 
they want” and “get rid” of old, 
outworn alumni who keep groups 
from progressing. He may be an 
unloved rebel, but a lot of members 
read what he writes. As one younger 
alumnus sums it up, “Lots of 


members don’t like what he says but, 
you know, he’s usually right.” 

Right or wrong, this controversy 
sparks the questions: Are sororities 
and fraternities important? Do they 
have a future? 

Yes to both questions if you ask 
Greeks who deem them a necessity 
for a full, productive academic life. 
“No,” says Heller, “they aren’t a bit 
important but they will be here as 
long as men are social animals.” 
Either way the fraternity system is in 
for a long collegiate life, both 
nationally and here at CSULB. 

This fraternal atmosphere could 
even improve over the past year’s if 
the 15 organizations on campus have 
anything to do with it. Many 
members have dug up a ten-year-old 
proposal to establish a “Fraternity 
Row” where all Greeks would be 
housed along a single street. The 
suggested location is north of the 
Isabel Patterson Child Development 
Center, running parallel to Bellflower 
Boulevard. This has been an off- 
again, on-again project, but current 
stimulation in membership numbers 
might result in more aggressive 
promotion. 

Evidently the university is for the 


An entirely new crop of 
students—just as those 
of the 60s were new to 
their times—walk 
academic halls. 


project. Jack Shainline, vice 
president of student affairs, says, 
“The University is not opposed to 
this. There are numerous 
complexities to be worked out. But if 
we can get around these roadblocks, 
the University administration will be 
supportive of it.” 

With the University voicing such 
support and membership climbing, 
1977 does look like a great year for 
Greeks. So does 1978, 1979 and 
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Movies, Music and 


the Mighty Wurlitzer 


By Colette Y. Marcoux 


Remember the Rube Goldberg contraption where the 
man had his tooth pulled after the dentist pressed a lever, 
that dropped a bucket, that opened a door, that made the 
cat jump, that catapulted a rock, that hit a switch, that pulled 
the string? 

Imagine a whole orchestra and sound effect section, large 
enough to fill a quarter of a small theater and its backstage 
area, that operates the same way and you'll see the 
Wurlitzer Theatre Pipe Organ of the Old Town Music Hall in 
El Segundo. What else could provide appropriate 
background to silent cinema classics starring Chaplin, 
Fairbanks, Valentino and friends? 

It’s Sunday evening, and the small theater on Richmond 
Street is half full. Of the 90 people, who paid $2.50 each to 
attend, most are either organ buffs interested in the theater’s 
pipe organ or cinema enthusiasts eager to view silent films 
rarely shown in other theaters. A few of the older members 
of the audience are at the Old Town Music Hall to see 
familiar scenes from their youth re-enacted, while younger 
nostalgia buffs eagerly travel through the time machine for 
their first taste of the early movie experience. 

In the dark of the theater, while the organist-host plays a 
medley of nostalgic tunes on the console, the audience 
watches the backstage area where moving parts of the 
“Mighty Wurlitzer” are outlined in black light paint. 

An entire orchestra, featuring glowing orange castanets 
and green trumpets, florescent orange and red drums and 
violet sleigh bells. A piano keyboard and xylophone shine in 
stripes of luminous colors, and at the center of the assembly 
is a large gong with two green, red and blue Chinese 
dragons capering around the rim. The organ’s pipes alone 
(there are 24) fill another room beyond the visible backstage 
area. 

Bill Fields, the man at the console, has just welcomed his 
audience to the Sunday evening program. His partner, Bill 
Coffman, outfitted in a red and white pinstriped shirt and 
tiny black bow tie, is still sitting in the old-fashioned bronze 
cage out front selling tickets. Tonight’s entertainment is an 
authentic re-creation of a full scale program from the early 
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days of film, with organ music, sing-along, newsreels and 
comedies. 

After the medley of tunes, the screen is lowered and 
cartoon song slides, many of them original (purchased from 
the now-defunct National Slide Company in New York), are 
flashed on the screen: “Clear Your Throat” and “Park Your 
Gum” (a slicked-down jazz age beau sticks his wad of gum 
on a bald gentleman’s head). 

Surprisingly, the entire audience joins in, enthusiastically 
singing, “I Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby!” 
following the words on the screen and the music of the 
Wurlitzer. 

As the organist segues into the next number, the screen 
lights up with “Boys, please do not bust paper bags in the 
theatre!” eliciting chuckles from the amused viewers. Before 
the final number, “My Blue Heaven,” another slide requests 
“A little more pep, please.” 

After the concert and sing-along, both rife with corny old 
jokes, faithful regulars file into the lobby for intermission, 
chatting familiarly with smiling newcomers. One glance 
around the lobby leaves no doubt that this is the home of the 
Mighty Wurlitzer. The decor is most fitting for a musical 
instrument of its majesty. Pink striped wallpaper forms a 
backdrop for baroque candle sconces and a photo gallery of 
early sound film celebrities such as Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy. 

No old-time theater would be complete without a likeness 
of the grumpy actor with the famous nasal twang, W.C. 
Fields. A bust of the comedian is ironically illuminated by the 
lobby’s torch lamps held by gold cupids poised on ornate 
pedestals. The light shines down on framed record album 
covers and it is a pleasant suprise to find for sale an album 
recorded by proprietor Bill Coffman on the Wurlitzer. 

Perhaps the nicest intermission discovery is that old-time 
refreshment prices are as much a part of the theater’s 
program as old time movies. A 25-cent donation buys a cup 
of coffee or a glass of fruit punch. 

When intermission ends, a silent comedy accompanied 
by organ background music and effects begins as a prelude 
to the main feature. If the feature is a sound film (sound 
features make up half the theater’s program), the organist 
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can relax. But if the feature is silent he must perform for the 
entire running length of the film, sometimes up to two hours 
of continuous playing. 

Playing for an hour and half isn’t easy to begin with, but 
it’s even more impressive when you know that Fields and 
Coffman, who alternate as organists, improvise most of the 
music. E 

“Some old films have scores available,” says Fields, “and 
some have only a couple of theme songs on which to play 
variations. ‘Wings,’ for example, has no score remaining, 
but I called Paramount Studios and they told me what songs 
were included in the original score.” 

The organist at the Wurlitzer needs _ incredible 
coordination. To produce the almost infinite musical 
variation of which the Wurlitzer is capable, the organist must 
simultaneously operate one or two of the organ’s four 
manuals (keyboards), use one foot on the pedals (a sort of 
giant fifth keyboard in bass), control the volume with the 
other foot, and all the while flipping the proper stops. There 
are 249 available stops. 

While the musician is doing all this with his hands and 
feet, he is watching the film to coordinate his music and 
effects with the action. “It gives you a crick in the neck,” 
remarks Fields. 

Fields says he only practices playing a new film two or 
three times before its performance. “But you're always 
discovering something new on the Wurlitzer,” he adds. He 
explains that there are literally thousands of sound effects 
possible to express the play of mood and emotion on the 
flickering screen. 

“Dying in battle is different from dying in bed. A love 
scene between a mother and a baby needs to sound dif- 
ferent from two lovers gazing at the stars,” Fields says, and 
he has techniques to suit all the variations. 

He and Coffman have been experimenting on the Mighty 
Wurlitzer since 1958 when Coffman bought the broken- 
down organ for $2,000 (it is now worth $40,000) from the 
old Fox Theatre in Long Beach. Together they repaired the 
Wurlitzer, which was originally built in 1921. “It took one 
year to rebuild and another year to set up,” recalls Fields. 
Sometimes parts of the pipe organ stubbornly decide to go 
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on strike, but with a relay system of some 2,000 wires, it’s 
no wonder. 

For ten years the two friends gave concerts from a small 
studio in Los Angeles where the organ was housed. But all 
along they were searching for a more suitable setting for the 
organ so that it could be put to the use for which it was 
originally intended. 

The theater called Old Town Music Hall was originally 
built around 1924-25, and the partners have restored it to its 
original grandeur. Some seats were sacrificed for the stage 
on which the organ console sits, flanked to the left and the 
right by grand pianos. 

The pianos are used for the classical and ragtime concerts 
occasionally given on the theater’s “dark” nights, Monday 
through Thursday. Some special performances offered by 
the Old Town Music Hall are concerts by Eubie Blake, 95- 
year-old ragtime artist and composer; Gaylord Carter, 
original theater and radio (Amos ’n Andy) organist, whom 
Fields calls “the very best;” Bob Mitchell and the Mitchell 
Boys Choir and other classical and popular piano and organ 
artists. 

The theater also has yearly showings of such silent classics 
as “The Phantom of the Opera;” on Halloween, “Wings,” 
“Seventh Heaven” and Cecil B. DeMille’s “King of Kings.” 
“We usually have a Jeanette MacDonald-Nelson Eddy film 
on the program about once a month,” says Fields, “because 
of the money. It draws crowds.” Another frequent program 
is a silent comedy festival, which usually attracts a large 
college-age audience. 

Fields traces his interest in cinema and the theater organ 
to his youth. “I used to sneak into the theaters and play the 
organs, usually at the Los Angeles on Broadway 
downtown, because I’d made friends there. And if you want 
to see a magnificent theater, take a look in there sometime,” 
he said. 

The Old Town Music Hall has a magnificence of its own. 
It faithfully represents the decor of early movie theaters, 
features seldom-seen silent flicks and boasts a friendly, 
small-town ambience of former days. But there is no doubt 
that the star of this show is the Mighty Wurlitzer and the men 
who restored her voice. O 
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By Diana Grubin 


What if your girlfriend was putting 
out enough bad vibes to make the 
pissonia ficus plant resting on your 
coffee table suddenly wilt? Or how 
would your overweight brother react 
if the philodendron sitting on top of 
the refrigerator cringed when he 
opened the door for a midnight 
snack? 

Or consider the plight of an elderly 
woman on the verge of dying who 
bought a babytears plant because she 
wanted a living thing to console her. 
The healthy plant died within a 
week. 

The idea of plants reacting to their 
owners’ thoughts, actions and 
emotions and reflecting a human’s 
state of being seems incredible. But 
don’t laugh. This concept is given 
serious credence in influential circles. 
Scientific evidence now exists to sup- 
port the theory that plants are not 
only responsive, but can “com- 
municate” how they feel about their 
world by their growth rate. Addi- 
tionally, research shows that plants 
seem to be sensitive to certain kinds 
of sounds and even thoughts. 

Research on plant behavior first 
began in February, 1966 by Cleve 
Backster, a former interrogation 
specialist with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency who then operated a 
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(Mind Over ‘Mulch 


Or Psyching Out Your Plants 


lie detector training school in New 
York. After watering a dragon tree 
plant, Backster measured the rate at 
which water rose from the root area 
by attaching polygraph electrodes to 
each side of the plant with rubber 
bands. Using a Wheatstone bridge (an 
instrument for the measurement of 
resistance in an electrical current), 
Backster measured the plant’s leaf 
moisture. 


After one minute of chart time, the 
polygraph tape showed a line similar 
to the reaction pattern made by a 
human going through an emotional 
stimulation of short duration. Back- 
ster’s experiment suggested that 
plants might have emotions just as 
people do. 

After his successful first 
experiment, Backster attempted to 
affect the dragon tree by merely 
thinking about burning the leaf to 
which the electrodes were attached. 
As soon as he got a mental picture in 
his mind of burning the leaf with a 
match, a very long upward sweep of 
the recording pen changed the 
polygraph pattern drastically. 
Backster points out that his 
eagerness to hurt the plant registered 
a stronger reaction on the machine 
than an actual burning. This, he 
feels, is a sign that the plant could 
have been reading his mind. 

Another pioneer in the field of 
plant consciousness research is 
Marcel Vogel, a senior research 
chemist at the IBM Advanced 
Systems Development Division 
Laboratory in San Jose. Vogel’s 
interpretation of responsive plant 
behavior proposes that human 
beings are the causative force in 
communication between man and 
plant because humans “charge” 
plants to be receptive to thoughts 
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and emotions. 

In early 1971, Vogel set up an 
experiment to see if a charge of 
psychic energy would influence a 
plant’s growth. A spiritually gifted 
friend of his, Vivian Wiley, picked 
two leaves from a saxifrage plant. 
She put one leaf in her living room, 
the other by her bed. She told Vogel 
she would “will” the leaf by her bed 
to live, while ignoring the leaf in the 
living room. 

A month later, Vogel saw the 
leaves at Wiley’s home. The living 
room leaf had crumpled, decom- 
posed and turned a muckish color. 
The leaf on which Wiley had directed 
her thoughts was strong, healthy- 
looking and green, as if it were 
freshly picked. 

Vogel wanted to know if he could 
get similar effects himself, so he 
picked three leaves from an elm in 
front of the IBM laboratory in Los 
Gatos, California, and placed them 
on a glass plate near his bed at 
home. Every day before breakfast, 
Vogel looked intently at the two 
outer leaves for about one 
minute—persuading them to live. He 
paid no attention to the center leaf. 
In a week, the center leaf had 
withered and turned brown. The 
outer leaves were still strong and 
bright green. What fascinated Vogel 
was that the severed stems of the 
outer leaves seemed to have 
repaired the scars caused when they 
were torn off the tree. 

Vogel has recently experimented 
with housing plants in different 
environments to see if this would 
affect their growth. After hearing 
about pyramid power and the effects 
it had on keeping fruit fresh longer, 
Vogel took two small pyramids—one 
wooden, the other metal—and 
placed them over two plants, leaving 
a third plant uncovered as an 
experimental control. After three 
days, the plant under the wooden 
pyramid had a very rapid growth rate 
as compared to the specimen under 
the metal pyramid or the plant left 
uncovered. 

“| think the reason for the rapid 
growth in the wooden pyramid,” 
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Vogel theorized, “is that it had sharp 
edges and the metal pyramid did 
not.” Perhaps, he suggests, the 
sharp edges focused the pyramid’s 
power more effectively. 

Putting a plant inside a pyramid is 
only one way of manipulating a 
plant’s environment. Another is to 
play different kinds of music to a 
plant to test its reaction. This kind of 
experimentation on plants began in 
1968 by Dorothy Retallack, a profes- 
sional organist and mezzo soprano in 
Denver, Colorado. During a 
laboratory experiment for a biology 
class, she played the musical notes B 
and D struck on a piano every 
second to a group of plants including 
philodendrons, geraniums and 
African violets. After five minutes of 
music there would be five minutes of 
silence, with the tape continuing to 
repeat this twelve hours a day. 

The African violets drooped 
throughout the start of the 
experiment but recovered during the 
first week. For ten days the other 
plants were surviving but their leaves 
began to yellow. By the end of the 
third week, all the plants had died 
with the exception of the African 
violets. A control group, allowed to 
grow in peace, flourished. 

Plants may not have ears, but they 
are still susceptible to repetitious 
patterns just as humans might be. If 
you heard the same thing for twelve 
hours a day, you would not only 
weary of it, you would probably go 
bananas. So if your coleus had to 
listen to a broken record for several 
hours because you had neglected to 
turn it off,it might be so bored that the 
leaf’s white stripes would turn a 
deathly brown. 

Richard L. Allen, an instructor of 
ornamental horticulture at Long 
Beach City College, tried an 
experiment in August, 1976 using 
not just musical notes, but actual 
types of music. Three plants were 
used for this experiment: the first was 
put in a growth chamber and had no 
music played to it at all; the second 
was placed in a chamber with 
classical music playing three hours a 
day for three weeks and the third 


plant was put into a_ similar 
environment but with acid rock being 
played. 

At the end of the experiment, 
Allen discovered a 25 to 30 percent 
higher growth rate in the plant which 
had heard classical music than the 
plant which had received acid rock, 
or even the plant which had received 
no music at all. 

Other types of “force fields” have 
not been scientifically confirmed but 
are probably the most common ways 
plant owners affect their plants’ 
growth. They include giving plants 
names and talking to them. 

Lynn Cheadel, manager of The 
Sunshine Garden in Lakewood says, 
“Plants are a living, breathing and 
temperamental form of life just like 
humans are.” 

“How much you talk to your 
plants can make the difference 
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between your plant perking up and 
blooming or dying,” adds Lani 
Mirbach, manager of Fancyplants in 
Long Beach. “Even cussing at your 
plant can make a._ significant 
difference in its growth patterns. 

“People naming their plants is a 
fad at our store,” Mirbach said. “We 
had one woman who bought 52 
plants and gave each plant a boy’s 
name or girl’s name for each letter of 
the alphabet.” 

Even if talking or playing music to 
a plant does not appear to affect its 
growth, there is another method by 
which we can determine the way 
plants respond to sound and 
thought. 

Through the use of Kirlian photog- 
raphy (a way of obtaining photo- 
graphic images of objects by 
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connecting them to a very high 
voltage oscillator, substituting electri- 
city for light, and using specially 
treated florescent screens), the life 
force or aura of the plant allegedly 
displays itself in different colors. 

Ann Chase, a Glencoe, Illinois 
freelance artist, photographed many 
leaves, rocks and seeds in this way in 
1975. She was mainly interested in 
the art forms the pictures produced. 

In one experiment, Chase played 
a Gregorian chant to a strawberry 
begonia for three consecutive days, 
18 hours a day. Whether playing the 
music made the plant more cultured 
is speculative, but the Kirlian photo- 
graphs she took before and after 
were distinctly different. The 
photographs taken after the intro- 
duction of music showed a deeper 
blue aura as well as more yellow, 
orange and red imagery than before. 
There is no scientific explanation for 
what the colors in the photograph 
mean, but it is interesting to note that 
Indian yogis claim there are seven 
color centers in living organisms, 
called chakras, which can allegedly 
be seen emanating from the body of 
an organism by those with special 
awareness. 

The major point to all these plant 
experiments is that thoughts and 
actions that aren’t directed toward 
your plant are just as important to its 
growth as those that are. 

“Tf there is a cellular consciousness, 
or an equivalent to that, maybe you 
should be more careful what you 
think and speak in front of each other 
and give equal time to care for your 
plant,” Cleve Backster warns. “Your 
thoughts are pretty potent things and 
maybe you should watch them more 
closely. 

“Any living thing can 
communicate with another living 
thing on a need-for-communication 
basis without time or distance being a 
barrier,” he added. 

“There is an art to loving even the 
simplest of creatures,” Marcel Vogel 
says. “If the time comes that we will 
be linked to a plant’s consciousness, 
we will be on a higher level of 
existence.” O 
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Banehaonbns at Aggy Cost 


By Robert Winters 


The roshi said, “Let go. Just DO IT. And do it now.” And 
I was supposed to just let my mind go, let it float beyond the 
barriers of illusion and experience instant self- 
realization—satori. That’s the whole idea of Zen Buddhism; 
you simply do it ... and there you are. So what did I do? 

I belched. A resounding, gut-boggling belch that echoed 
clear down from the Mount Baldy Center to the streets of 
Claremont, 6,000 feet below. 

But of course! How Zen! 

Here I'd been hoping to see the roshi, the Rev. Joshu 
Sasaki, all weekend. I'd pulled through the boot-camp 
sadism of sesshin discipline, meditated until I honestly 
thought I was losing my senses, and let the psychic pressure 
of the whole experience build up inside until I was one step 
away from a massive cerebral hemorrhage. Finally I de- 
manded an audience with the venerable Zenmaster. 

And belched. 

For God’s sake! Was that the peak of my $50 weekend of 
Zen study at Baldy? Was that my satori? A lousy belch? You 
can bet Gov. Jerry Brown, Jr. doesn’t belch when he comes 
to see the roshi—nor do any of the constellation of 
Hollywood stars that pass through the Mount Baldy Zen 
Center on a.regular basis. 

I should have known that would happen. Christ! Belching 
in the roshi’s face was the only logical end to this whole 
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unreal weekend. I should have picked up on those 
straaaaaange vibrations that hit like a Tule fog on the road 
up from Claremont when this whole thing started. It was 
weird. 

I was driving about five miles up the ridgeback road, just 
relaxing and slipping into the Dolly Parton tape on the 
player, when I realized that I hadn’t seen any sign for the 
Zen Center—nothing telling me where the hell I was. I didn’t 
have a map or directions to where this place was supposed 
to be, but I did have this sort of ... feeling ... that I was 
getting nearer all the time. Then when | stopped at this 
roadside hideaway beer bar for a quick lunch—there it was, 
right across the road: the Mount Baldy Zen Center. 

Weird. 

So I started walking up the gravel road to the place when I 
heard this roaring noise come up behind me. Like a bat out 
of hell, a nausea-green Datsun swerved right around me 
and screeched to a stop under a sign that said: “Parking for 
Rev. Sasaki Only.” An old Japanese codger with a bulldog 
face yelled out of the window, “You here for sesshin?” | 
nodded. The old bulldog jumped out of the car and went 
trotting up the hill, waving at me to follow. 

The Zen Center looked like some kind of combination 
honor rancho-summer camp for teenage felons. About a 
dozen split pine one-room cabins painted with blood-red 
creosote were scattered back among the trees. It looked cold 
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and abandoned and out of season. 

In the office, a monk behind the desk took my name, my 
watch, my wallet and my $50. In return I was given a set of 
genuine Zen robes in basic black and orders to be at the 
zendo in five minutes. I was also given a look that could 
have shriveled a sequoia: weekend visitors are not exactly 
welcome at Mount Baldy. Seems they can’t take the 
discipline. 

I could hardly wait. 

In five minutes I was standing—naked under sail- 
cloth—with about ten others lined up at the door of the 
zendo; a kind of spiritual clearinghouse where, for this 
weekend at least, everybody was going to eat, sleep and 
seek satori. It was long, stark and empty—something like a 
locker room without the lockers. Everyone shuffled in and 
took the lotus positions on the benches that lined the walls. 

Now the lotus position requires two things: tendons of 
silly putty and a very high tolerance to pain. It involves 
crossing your legs so that the heel rests on the opposite groin 
and both knees touch the floor. The spine must be straight 
as aramrod, and the head held just so. 

And you must be perfectly comfortable. 

So with a bone-shattering effort I managed to twist my 
legs into this ungodly pretzel and with eyes closed, back 
straight, and knees on the floor, I achieved a transcendent 
state of ... agony. 

Then someone rang a bell somewhere and sutra books 
were passed around, full of marvelous nonsense syllables to 
chant: SAN TE RU MI SHI FU GIN SUN HAKAI YU JIN 
FU JINKUNNYO... 

I wanted to scream out each syllable, scream until the 
sound obliterated the searing pain in my back, legs, buttocks 
and ankles. But each sound was supposed to be savored as 
it rose from the stomach (in Zen, everything rises from the 
stomach). So | held it in, my hands trembling, my eyes 
swelling. 

The chanting stopped, and a heavy, frozen silence filled 
the room. It was time for sanzen—meditation en masse. 
Everyone hunkered down in the lotus position and 
proceeded to concentrate on their koan—their own cosmic 
riddle given to them by the roshi; or else they counted 
breaths. I just sat there, paralyzed from the waist down, 
thinking of ... hemorrhoids. Hemorrhoids! Surely one of 
the grislier secrets of Zen. Good God, how these poor souls 
must suffer, sitting on these icy benches night and day for 
hours on end! 

And as this sobering bit of profundity bubbled around in 
my brain, bowls of rice were being placed in front of each 
still-life student. White rice. Plain. No soy sauce, no fortune 
cookie—just a single scoop of glutinous white rice. 

Another bell sounded (Pavlov would have loved this 
place) and everybody started eating. I shovelled the sticky 
glop into my mouth and finished dinner in 20 seconds flat. I 
was hungry enough to eat the linoleum off the floor, but the 
rice was all we got. 

I heard footsteps and felt someone tap me on the 
shoulder. I looked up just as somebody hit me square across 
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the back with what felt like a squared-off baseball bat. I spun 
around and grabbed the vicious little swine by the throat, 
prepared to rip his lungs out. 

Everyone in the room gasped. The monk with the 
stick—the same one who had taken my money at the desk 
earlier—smiled and said, “Next time leave something for the 
hungry ghosts.” 

Then I noticed the tiny blobs of rice each person had set 
aside in his bowl. A monk with a wooden dustpan swept 
them up one by one and took them outside to dump on the 
ground. 

Again weird. 

So now, after all that—after more endless hours of chant- 
ing, meditation, and bizarre ritual—after a hellish night 
spent wrapped up in a straw mat like a human tamale, and a 
half-conscious breakfast of lukewarm lemon-water at four in 
the morning—after all that, I began to feel that I finally 
understood just what Zen was all about. And I wanted my 
$50 back. 

I demanded to see the roshi. Perhaps because of my 
behavior at dinner there was no argument. I was ushered 
into the master’s quarters immediately. 

There he was. The All-Enlightened Zenmaster Joshu 
Sasaki himself. He was seated on a mat on the floor, 
browsing through the want ads in the Los Angeles Times 
and munching on what appeared to be a peanut butter 
sandwich. I cleared my throat, walked in and sat down. The 
roshi rose up from his paper, looked at me, and continued 
to chew sagely on a gob of peanut butter. 

I opened my mouth. He stopped me with a wave of his 
hand. 

“I know you are unhappy,” he said. “You feel you have 
been cheated. This is not unusual for beginners. If you think 
I have nothing to teach you, then you are closer to satori 
than you imagine. 

“Zen is so simple. It is just ... everyday life! But refined 
and realized, in the sense that it is made real. Peel away an 
onion, tear it apart layer by layer, and what you have left is 
Zen. 

“That is why people who must live in the world of surfaces 
and images are drawn to Zen: It helps them to keep in touch 
with reality, to keep their feet on the ground. 

“Put your feet on the ground. Step beyond illusion.” 

And I sat there with the roshi’s eyes looking right through 
me. That bulldog face of his not quite “there” —as if it were 
behind a sheet of plexiglas or something. 

“It is simply a matter of letting go,” the roshi said. “Let go. 
Just DOIT. And do it now.” 

With the whole nightmare experience of the past 24 hours 
burning in my stomach like a bloody ulcer, | opened my 
mouth to cry “fraud” —and belched. 

“Just so!” the roshi said, beaming. “Now that was easy, 
wasn’t it?” 

But it wasn’t until I had left Mount Baldy and was driving 
back to Long Beach that I finally understood how perfectly 
appropriate my response was. 

And how very Zen. O 
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